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CHAPTER VII. 
The Voyage. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


Three years had nearly passed, and Idyl had 
kept her promise. So tenacious of her word 
was she, that when a new organ came in the 
church, and there was no organist as yet, she 
volunteered to aid the struggling society in 
that capacity, thus denying herself the pleasure 
of seeing him whom she loved, Sabbath after 
Sabbath. At the last, he did not come at all, 
but spent the sacred hours in sports congenial 
to his tastes Idyl seemed forgotten, and Kate 
was at rest again. 

The old Colonel had expressed a desire that 
his ward should be married within a year. 

“But,” said George at the interview, “sup- 
pose I do not love her.” 

“You do love her, you can’t help it, Sir;” 
replied the Colonel, with his old authoritative 
manner ; “why she’s the most splendid girl in 
the country. It would set you crazy with 
jealousy to see the offers I’ve had for her. I 
want you to be married. You have then 
nothing to do but to take care of the handsome 
fortune I shall leave you, and enjoy yourself 
as arational creature. I’ve made you a man 
after my own heart—now go and show the 
world what can be done without the aid of 
canting priests and pious mothers ;” he sneered, 
while a demonish expression flitted over his 
iron features. 

“You do not mean to deprecate my mother’s 
memory, I am sure, Sir ;” said George, his cheek 
flushing. 

The Volonel looked steadily at him for a 
moment, then said, “ deprecate your mother’s 
memory—why should I, Sir ?—and, by the way, 








This answer seemed to satisfy the haughty 
old man, who progeeded to open a letter that 
lay folded on the table. It was an invitation 
for the Colonel and his wards to visit England, 
from an old friend in London. 

“T shall not go, but yow will,” he said, turn- 
ing to George. “I entrust my jewel and your 
future bride to your keeping, for a month at 
least—I shall go on the return trip. Kate has 
been looking pale these few weeks back, and 
doctor J: thinks it advisable for her to 
make the voyage in a sailing vessel, so I have 
already engaged passage for yourself and her 
in a first class ship. This is probably my last 
service of a responsible kind for you, young 
Sir. In three months you will be twenty-one, 
then, of course, you will act for yourself.” 

“ And when are we to sail?” asked George, 
after a pause, for there was something in the 
old man’s manner strangely affecting. 

“Next week, on Tuesday. Kate has been 
apprised of the time, and will be in readiness. 
I gave her a thousand dollars last week for her 
outfit—I will give you the same. Kate. will 
take one servant, and you one. There are to 
be no passengers, I believe, except a niece of the 
Captain. Idid not learn who she was, but 
doubtless, some worthy person who will take 
care of Kate should she be sick.” 

The day was auspicious, and so was the Cap- 
tain’s manner, as he conducted Kate to the 
cabin, on the hour of their departure from 
home. 

“ Are there to be no other passengers ?” asked 
Kate, seating herself. 

“0, yes!’ returned the Captain, “ three gen- 
tlemen, my neice and her servant. Perhaps 
you are acquainted with my niece—Idyl South- 
ington——are’ you ill, Miss?” he enquired in 





what do you remember about your mother ?’’} alarm, reaching his hand forth towards the 


he added, with some anxiéty. 

“ Nothing, Sir, except that she was beautiful 
and suffering ;” replied George. 
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glass and pitcher on the table, for Kate had 


) grown suddenly white and faint. 
“The roll of the vessel said Kate,”— com- 
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manding herself, “ thank you,” and she smiled § “TI had forgotten”—said George, and then 

as she returned the glass, “I am better.” this cheek flushed under the steady gaze of 
“That is the way with Miss Idyl, the first } Kate ; he saw there was no use to equivocate, 

motion, if it be ever so slight, makes her quite}so he said, with an effort at a careless mein, 

sick. I apprehend she will be hardly able to} you knew I suppose, that our fair neighbor 

leave her State-room. You are not a good} was on board ?” 

sailor, then ?” ’ Yes,” replied Kate, her manner constrained, 
“T have never been to sea,” replied Kate,-—} her glance averted. 

and just then, coming footsteps caused her heart; “ Kate, you were once jealous of that little 

to beat quicker, she hurried to her state-room } thing ;” said George, laughing. 

in aetumult of misery, “O! if I had only; fhe girl turned on him an eye that flashed 

known this—he knew it—he must have known { with anger. 

it,’ she cried to herself jealously—‘“‘can Inot; At that moment, the Captain appeared, lead- 

leave the vessel? It is her voice,” she mut-'ing the unwilling Idyl. As if by her request, 

tered, listening ; “how cheerful and gay it is.{he escorted her to another part of the deck, 

Ah! she has known it too—it is all a plan to; and made her a couch of a large Buffalo-robe. 

deceive and make me wretched.” ‘ George did not turn that way, neither did Kate; 
The miserable girl threw herself upon her they sat talking of indifferent subjects, and if 

bed and wept passionate tears. She could} the former was annoyed at Idyl’s indifference, 

hear the soft, musical tones of Idyl, who; he did not suffer it to be observed. 

seemed to be in a tremor of delight—chatting Kate looked very charming—much more 

with Hannah, singing and dancing about the§ beautiful than when in rude health. The pale 


cabin. $tint of her olive cheek, deepened the lustre of 
“Do you know who else is going with us,{her dark eye, and the air of unrest—of sad- 
to-day ?” ness that pervaded her features, gave them a 
This Kate heard Hannah ask, close to her; more etherial beauty. Idyl looked like an 
state-room door. angel. Hannah had only combed out, without 


“No,” she heard Idy] answer, and the clear, } curling, those soft, golden tresses, and they 
innocent voice, banished suspicion; “ uncle} floated over her reclining figure, lustered by the 
said it was a young gentleman who would make } sunlight, and waving in graceful undulations. — 
me a nice beau ; pray who is it ?” A soft breeze blew from the West—the ship’s 

Then Hannah replied, laughing, “ It is George } sails glistened in their topmost lines like silver. 
Brent.” The languid faces gradually brightened into in- 

There was a pause—then she heard a low, ‘terest, as they watched the flash and shadow 
distressed reply—‘oh, Hannah! Hannah!” }that alternated amid the deep blue and amber 
cried Idyl, “I would not have had this happen | of the waves. 
for the world—I would not, indeed. O! if I} 


> 


could only go home now! How could it happen CHAPTER VIII. 
so ?”? 


“I don’t understand you child;” responded | The Storm. 
2 
2 





Hannah, in a puzzled voice. An hour had passed ; the wind grew damp 

“No, you can’t understand, Hannah. Let us}and gusty, and the sea-billows curled and 
go into the state-room” said Idyl, mournfully, ; crested, while in the distance, a little cloud afar 
and then Kate heard their voices no more. off on the horizon, seemed a load-stone in the 

Soon it began to grow dark, and the cabin} Captain’seye. And thenastrange calm fell on 
seemed to be full of gentlemen. George tapped}the sea and sky, and an oppressive stillness 
at the door, crying—‘ how do you feel, Kate? reigned inthe atmosphere. Captain Southing- 
we are under-way,” and she replied, “I feel }ton grew restless and gave shrill orders, and as 
well enough, but I shall not leave my state- {the cloud widened .and the dead rolling of the 
room to-night.” vessel increased, till itseemed as if there was 

“T warrant you won’t in the morning, my ‘some mysteriousgower under the glassy floor, 
lady-bird ;” he responded, laughing, and with }that upheaved th€ ship with uneasy shoulders, 
an endearing word he moved away. cand yet held it chained to one spot. 

The morning following, the air was cold, ’ The Captain at this juncture, advised the 
damp, and heavy, and almost every passen-:passengers to seek the cabin, and himself 
ger suffered from sea-sickness. Kate was the; assisted the ladies, who, boding trouble from 
first one to recover. On the fourth day, she} his grave features, would not retire to their 
dressed, and, with the aid of the Captain, went’ state-rooms, but reclined on couches whose 
on deck, where George, pale, but much hand-} straps were buckled over them, in case the ves- 
somer, soon followed her. } sel should pitch in the coming tempest. Kate 

“I’m going to have them all up here before} laid opposite her state-room, and Idyl very 
night,” cried Captain Southington, his voice}near hers. George in passing, came close to 
ringing out with all a sailor’s abandon;{Idyl, and lifted his cap. She returned the 
“they’re terribly averse to heaving, but there’s } compliment with a kind of inclination, seemed 
nothing like good salt air for sea-sickness. I’m} very pale and much geitated, and George passed 
down now after my neice—so Miss Brent, you } on to Kate. 
will have company, for I’m bound to have her} Not long after, the dark came down like a 
come. She has put me off too long already.” ‘great shadow. The wind howled, the vessel 
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plunged, and the tramp of the sailors over- 
head mingled with the whistle of the storm. 

No one partook of supper except the Cap- 
tain, his mates, and George, and when it was 
finished, there was no gathering round the 
table as had been gleefully anticipated. 

Arfayed in a suit of oil-cloth, a cap with an 
immense cape flapping over his shoulders, 
and heavy water-proof boots coming far 
above his knees, Captain Southington moved 
through the cabin, speaking now and thena 
word of cheer, and again advising the ladies to 
seek their state-rooms, as places of greater 
security. 

“Tt will be a terrible storm, uncle”—said 
Idyl, as her uncle paused for a second beside 
her. 

“How know you that, foolish little one?” 
asked he. 

“By your face, and by your preparations.” 
Kate knew not what the strong man said in 
reply, as he bent his head near to the ear of 
Idyl. It was—‘ Pray for us, Idyl, the storm 
will be a hard one.” 

George Brent sat propped up at the table, 
reading by the light of the hanging lamp, but 
even his manly cheek grew pale, as the gale 
came on with a heavier sweep over the wild 
waters, and the groaning vessel plunged down 
in the boiling flood. 

“This is awful!” groaned Kate, as an omi- 
nous wail sounded without, and a crash of 
thunder seemed to rend the heavens; “ Oh, 
George! we are in danger; I am sure of it.— 
Look! she shrieked, as the blazing glare of the 
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taking no thought of any one but herself. Her 

despondency, at times, had more the appear- 

ance of the terror of guilt, than mere bodily 
} fear. 

There was a lull in the storm, during which, 

the Captain came once into the cabin. His 
3 face was disfigured with blood, and one hand, it 
3seemed agmost gashed in two. Idyl sprang 
forward as she saw it, and Kate clung, fright- 
ened anew to George, paralyzing all his 
efforts. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Captain Southington, 
unlocking his medicine chest, “ you will bind it 
up, Sir, perhaps,” he continued, addressing 
George—“It is my right hand, or I might 
manage it myself.” 

“Uncle, come here ;” cried the soft voice of 
Idyl, “let me attend to it.” 

“It’s a bad sight, darling, and might make 
you faint ;” returned the Captain, swaying 
from side to side; “if this young man will”— 

“Oh! don’t leave me—George—don’t leave 
me; oh! I shall die;” shrieked Kate, hysteri- 
cally. 

“Uncle, come to me—I never faint ;” Idyl 

$ entreated ; “ bring me your bandages, and if I 
can only steady myself;” she added, half 
$ rising. 

“At least, let me support her, while she 
attends to the wound!” exclaimed George, 
indignantly, “for humanity’s sake, the Captain 
is quite pale with loss of blood.” 

“ Yes, go, go, leave me to die!” replied Kate, 





passionately ; “go to her—leave me!” 
The young man did not move, but he placed 


lightning flamed athwart the cabin—“oh!}his lips firmly together, and a feeling of con- 


mercy, George! it will strike the ship !”—and 
she cowered and hid her pale face in her 
hands. 

Again she shrieked, as the stunning thunder, 
crash after crash, broke through the air, and 
the ship labored, and tossed, and quivered, 
and the roar of the angry elements grew ter- 
rific, as they toyed with their huge plaything, 
and the dull—booming sound of the waves leap- 
ing against the ship’s side, struck terror to the 
boldest there. George strove to soothe her, 
but her alarm more resembled maniacy. Her 
eyes almost started frém, their sockets; her 
cheeks were blanched—her motions convul- 
sive; and at every trembling shotvk, at every 
storm-burst, at every tning flash, her 
screams, were frightful to hear, The young 
man turned to Idyl; she had not spoken— 
scarcely moved. The light shone full upon her 
fair, sculptured features—her eyes were closed, 
and her parted lips moved gently. The sight 
struck the bold scorner with awe, for he could 
tell by the emotions of his own unbelieving 
heart at this trying hour, that she prayed. He 
contrasted her heroijc.silence, her calm, holy- 
looking face, with the convulsed and tortured 
lineaments of poor Kate ; anda new, over-pow- 
ering feeling, rushed into his soul—that there 
was, there must be a reality in that faith he 
so much ridiculed, thus fo nerve a frame so 
slight, while his own ghook with secret appre- 
hension. Kate clung, fpantic to him, seemingly 


tempt arose in his heart for his cowardly be- 
trothed. He saw Idyl, though her face grew 
very white, and her small hands trembled a 
little, wipe the flowing blood, while the sick 
Hannah had crawled out of her berth to hold 
her to her seat—then cleanse and bind it, and 
afterward with a smile of pleasure, that she 
could be of service, remove the wet blood from 
her uncle’s face. 

“Js the storm over ?” she asked. 

“No, love, I fear not—but keep up your 
courage.” 

“God is able able to save us;” murmured 
Idyl. 

“He will save us for your sake, my noble 
darling ;” said the Captain, preparing to go 0) 
on deck again. : 

“No uncle—not for my sake,” whis 
Idyl—“ but for His sake, who, in just sue 
night, said to the tempest, ‘ Peace, be still?* 

“ Amen!” ejaculated theroughCaptain. The 
eyes of George were full of tears. The love he 
had felt for Idyl, rushed through every chan- 
nel of his heart, as he groaned rather than said, 
“ would that we both had her faith.” 







oe 


CHAPTER IX. 
Morning. 
At daylight the storm had abated. Kate 


seemed ashamed of her wild fears, and by a 
too heartless, thoughtless gaiety, strove to make 
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amends for her cowardice—but George for a: ‘little fellow in frock and pinafore, used to creep Th 
while, only felt unlimited disgust, and by his} slyly into the kitchen, and begged to see Idyl. resto 
coldness and abstraction roused her haughty: “ And now,”—she thought, but did not say— of ¥1 
nature. She scarcely deigned to be civil to; “ his mother’s prayers would be answered. He man 
him all the remainder of the voyage, taunting} will marry Idyl, and he will love her so that he silen 
him, whenever she did speak, with his prefer-; will give up his atheistical notions; he will be ivin 
ence forthe puritan Idyl. He bore it in silence,; a Christian yet—I always said so.” pA pm 
but his lips often grew pale underger cutting! Idyl had been several months in London. Fo 
sarcasm, and then more than ever was he wont; Her uncle was a wealthy man. He had mar- silen 
to contrast the two natures. He had grown) ried an Englishwoman, and resided six months whic 
very reserved and silent, and whenever he met} of the year in England, and six months in way | 
Idyl’s eye, the almost suffocating blood rushed | America. They had no children, and as Idyl quise 
to his forehead, and receded to his heart again. was the only neice, she was almost worshipped sever 
And it was not despair that caused this emo-} by them; and having always resided with them for a 
tion, for he felt by the averted eye, often trem-; while they sojourned in her own country, she “s 
bling lips and sudden silence, that Idyl was}seemed more like a daughter than a neice, tered 
not indifferent to him; that her coldness was;  Idyl’s mother had died of hemeerage of the lungs, one 
constrained. {The disease, until Idyl’s birth, had seemed dune 
“May I not even speak with you?” he said: hereditary, and many of the best physicians his v 
one night. She was leaning over the railing, ; said, that, could she be kept free from any Idy 
watching the phosphorescent sparkle of the } startling occurrence, until her twentieth year, She i 
waves. Kate was walking the deck, arm in‘they would warrant an immunity from hemor- upon 
arm, with a young English officer, laughing »iage during her lifetime. Hence the reason comn 
making witty repartees—jesting—fascinating ; that she had always been so surrounded with assur 
him by the brilliancy of her manners, by her } pleasant circumstances, so hedged in with love, sorro' 
singular beauty, yet almost madly jealous, as}so almost worshiped by all who knew or were “Pp 
she saw George Brent seek Idyl’s side. related to her—so guarded by religious influ- tian : 
Idyl loooked up for an instant, then moved ; ences. Her father was a man of rare powers— “A 
back a little. “No; she said, as her eye fell}a man who lived so circumspectly, that men ing fi 
beneath his earnest gaze, “ do not even talk said of him, were all mankind Henry Southing- you 1 
with me.” ‘tons, there ‘would be no more sin. This was a “mT 
“Ah! would we were children again ;” George } high estimate to put upon a mortal man, but gent! 
said, sorrowfully, “I could then speak to you } not misplaced. Idyl was like her father, so tion. 
and never be repulsed.” ; Sweet and spiritual, that those nearest and “T 
Idyl was confused; he could see the hand} dearest, prophesied that the world was not wor- “y 
that grasped the rail, tremble ; ber gaze was {thy of her, and that heaven would soon claim ven!? 
averted—a tear stood in her eye.” Sits own. “J 
“Tdyl, do you hate me?” the young man } “« 
asked again, in tones, whose exceeding tender-} CHAPTER XL. sweet 
ness smote her gentle heart. 3 . tae ts 
“You cannot think I hate you;” she re-} The Rash Words, “y 
sponded—her voice broken—* but go—do not} Ina room furnished with splendor, several thick 
speak with me—I have promised—I—cannot— } young men sat, after a late dinner, over their stand 
must not.” wine. teach 
“ Ego absolvo te’—said a low, fierce voice,: “So, Brent, you’re twenty-one to-morrow ?” a hoa 
close by her side. She glanced up, frightened. } said a handsome but dissipated fellow, “you'll gone 
Kate, her dark, but beautiful face, stormy with} make a confounded good time of it, I sup- that’s 
contending passions, was passing by. Idyl pose. ‘i teach 
knew not whether to be glad or fearful. ; “O! of course ;’ replied George, replacing ceptil 
‘his empty glass, « Guardy will be in by that in he 
: CHAPTER x. ‘time, and he es things by the halves.” Poc 
a ‘five By the way, speaking of that, Bobbett, our had i: 
é; Idyl. } porter gave me a letter for you ; how the deuce san 
“Idyl had at last yielded up the love of her} it got into his hands I can’t tell—and it strikes  iebar 
pure heart, unreservedly to George Brent. All; me,” he added, as he passed it over, “ that it is roun¢ 
along she had loved him. She remembered no} sealed with black ; ; isn’t it? No bad news, I Georg 
time when her thoughts had not turned to-} hope.” her te 
wards him, with a timid yet delight-sense of} “ Well, Thornton,” cried one ‘of the others, —bnit 
affection, since the day she first saw him, years} with a loud guffaw, “it strikes me that you false. 
ago, and held up her little apron full of violets ! }have as much tact as any other man I ever Napit 
that he might-admire them. But she had first}knew. The idea of handing a fellow a letter in ing in 
been assured, that the engagement between! {mourning at this hour.” have 
Kate and himself, was null and void—that ; “My uncle is dead !” exclaimed George, who to the 
Kate, flushed with the admiration her beauty } had hurriedly torn open the letter; “died and 
had inspired, received the attentions of a young ; was buried when five days out from America— 
nobleman, and it was rumored, would be mar-; this is very sudden and awful ;” he added, turn- 
ried to him. Hannah was in ‘her glory. She}ing from the company goon a ‘changed counte- 
always foretold it, she declared, even when the ‘nance. Th: 
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ee tent pale, my friend. Drink this—it will! man found himself } pacing to oer fro like a 
restore you ;” said Thornton, holding up aglass ; madman, through the deserted parlors. The 


of brandy he had been preparing. The young ; lamps grew dim in their sockets—the shadows 


man drank it at a draught; the rest sat in! 


silence, and presently took their leave, first 


giving him their empty regrets, and attempts: 


at condolence. 


For some time George Brent sat there in’ 


silence, the strong drink he had taken, and to 


which he was as yet unaccustomed, working its } 
way tohis brain. “Shall I tell Kate ?” he solilo- } 
quised—but Kate had not spoken to him for: 
and he knew she was dressing} 


several weeks, 
for a ball. 


closed about him—he remembered nothing, 
save that heavy fall, and how he snatched the 
dear girl in his arms, and how some mocking 
‘fiend had snatched her away again, borne her 
out and left himalone inhisagony. The clock 
‘struck twelve—a slight noise startled him. 
He turned and saw Hannah before him, her 
face so sorrowful, that its reflection forced a 
groan from him. 

“Ts it a dream—a wild, mad dream?” he 
{asked in a hoarse whisper, as she came towards 


“She is so selfish and heartless,” he mut-; him. 
tered, “let her go—I’ll tell her to-morrow, To | “Alas! no—it is something more than a 
one, at least, I can unbosom myself,” he con-; dream ;? and the poor woman threw herself 
tinued, rising and thrusting the letter back in; ‘ down, and, covering her face with her hands, 
his vest—“I will go to Idyl.” ‘she sobbed piteously. 

Idyl sat busied with some feminine task. ; “In mercy tell me, is she dead ?” cried the 
She instantly observed his pallor, and remarked} young man, tottering towards her, and sinking 
upon it. He felt strange and giddy, and in} into the opposite seat. 
communicating the news of his uncle’s death, } “ No—no—but very sick, so sick the doctor 
assumed a levity of manner unsuited to so;gives no hope; oh! if she could have been 
sorrowful an occasion. ‘ spared !”” she sobbed—“ but here is something 

“Poor man—lI trust, I hope he died a Chris-; I came to give you ;” she faltered, holding out 
tian ;” said Idyl, tears filling her gentle eyes. sa package—“ read it, young man—and then, if 

“ A Christian! ha ;” said George, his eyes grow-' you can, doubt your mother’ sGod ;” she added, 


ing fiery, and his cheek flushing, “why should } 
you hope that ?” 
“That he might go to heaven ;” said Idyl,} 
gently, yet looking up with wonder at the ques- : 
tion. 
“To heaven! ha!” was his mocking reply. 
“Yes, surely—surely you believe in hea-| 
ven!” ; 
“ I believe in a good dinner, Idyl, ha! ha!” 
“O! George, that pains me,” exclaimed the | 
sweet girl, growing deadly pale, and pressing! 
her hand to her side. 3 
“You silly little puritan,” said George, } 
thickly, “I love you to distraction, notwith- 
standing your nonsensical belief. But reason} 
teaches me, my sweet one, that there is neither } 
a heaven, nor a future; poor old guardy has} 
gone to—to the fishes, and nothing more. Now} 


g 


almost sternly. 

“JT want no more letters ;” exclaimed George, 
: passionately. 

“But you must take it—to-morrow is your 
‘ birth-day—when death stood over her—y our 
‘ mother wrote that. 

“O! but Idyl—great heaven! I have mur- 
: dered her!” he cried, in exceeding anguish. 
°*O! had I but fallen dead before my lips 
‘ uttered what they did.” 

“God never strikes—he always offers mercy ;” 
said Hannah, solemnly. 

“OQ! but the horror, the horror !” he groaned, 
‘ folding his arms and desperately walking to and 
‘fro. “ When can I see her?” he asked, “I must 
see her.” 

“Not till to-morrow,” answered Hannah 

“To-morrow—I shall die a thousand deaths, 


that’s the way I’ve been educated, but if you can Soh! my love—my Idyl—my beautiful dove— 
teach me to believe in your God, why, I’m sus-; Hannah, I had been drinking—they offered 
ceptible ;? and in a maudlin manner he smiled} me brandy—I was not conscious of what I did, 
in her face. and drank the whole. This led me to say, 

Poor Idyl! her idol was shattered ; her love ; whatever I did say to that angel—I have for- 
had indeed resolved itself into dust and ashes,} gotten now; oh! the sight, the sight! I never 





and laid heavy on her heart. Her breath ' 
labored, the color left her cheek, save in two } 
round spots of intensest crimson. Heretofore, ' 
George had been on his guard against leading} 
her to suspect his total lack of faith in religion ; 
—but the treacherous brandy had played him} 
false. For one full moment, Idyl stood, her 
bosom heaving—her soul in tumult ; then ery: } 
ing in an agonizing tone—“ oh! George—what | 
have you said ?—you have killed me!” she fell to ‘ 
to the floor, the life-blood gushing from her lips. : 


N 


CHAPTER -XII. 
Another Leiter. 
That hour of agony !—At midnight the young: 


ee 


can forget it!” and he buried his face in his 
hands. When he looked up, Hannah had 
gone. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


Idyl’s Death. 


The next day they allowed George to enter 
>the chamber. She was lying pale and still— 
so fragile, so ethereal! that he trembled in her 
presence, as if he were loaded with guilt. She 
‘held out her little, white hand, and smiled 
‘faintly, and said, “ poor George! so pityingly, 
‘that the strong man bowed his head and wept. 

At a later time she spoke to him. 

“T should die so happyif I only had one pro- 
mise from you ;” she whispered, 
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Die !—how freezingly the word fell on his } placed, though the most powerful earthly agen- 
heart—die !—his beautiful angel—now, when cies were brought to bear againt her boy; 
his soul was opening to the purity of her soul; though infidelity was the food and drink of the 
rg grapes seg . on et ? ae i ; child’s ena ap a meat of his maturer 

ered with a strong chilling shudder. ut} years, God had not forgotten. 
nevertheless, he asked her, brokenly, what the; On ‘that eventful day and night, and the day 
a. o aad es F setumaie Soman aad on sat a the bed of 
at you will try not to doubt—that you} angel Idyl. On his bosom she breathed her 
will no longer walk in gloom and amid thick : last—and then a desolation fell upon his spirit 
darkness ; but seek the light, the life, and the} that cannot be written. 
way! O! George, I loved you too well ; it was } 
in mercy God sent this sorrow—still I can trust} 
in Him—yea! even more surely, as I enter the} : é 
dark valley.” ; A Terrible Disclosure. 
_ “Many times have you shaken my unbe-; In those two sorrowful days, a revelation had 
Teicsgett ut 0d protivan'’e herr tasit~| pooned pr Uettune ta the’ petesons Eoriont 
é ? ! ; !—' Seated at twili in the gorgeous parlors o 
= shall Mond pa neg angy, 9 - poet ; her wealthy atten, and ibmocuiea Re the cur- 
at you will try to believe {" she held out her? tains, she had heard from the lips of one who 
hand and placed it in his, with a sweet, child- ; had * Sr her professed adorer pa ready flat- 
ea Stee “06 edbebiipien AUR ; terer, ~ a a regards, she was beneath the 
f } ground he trod on. 
said, inwardly groaning. — iS “How come on matters between you and 

“Dear George, have faith that you shall see; Miss Kate ?” asked Thornton of the son of the 
me again.” } house. 

z ~ td — idly bebe alien sien Me gga LON was the reply, with a half 

Vas the on— s chuckle. 
—or did your heart say it ?” asked Idyl, looking} “ What will Lady Esther say ?” 
pny wp em se face. — * : “Why you don’t think I’m fool enough to be 
wine nage che gs % bing a ened he “mn sin es - i ?” asked the nobleman, with 
ves y = :astare of astonishment. 
lca faith—already I feel there is ai “ Such is the talk ;” replied the other. 
s “Pg ] ~ — ’ 

“ 0! murmured Idyl, and the tears streamed ; me aia eters ee pene 
from her beautiful eyes, “now I see why God} “Surely, the daughter of Colonel Brent, 
has done it all—only to bring you to Him, dear} who—” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


George—and .if my death may compass such} 


The daughter of——” exclaimed the other, 


means—take me, dear Lord—I am ready to} with an elegant expletive; “ why do you know 
go.” what I have heard of her ?” 


The proud man of the world—the theoretical ; 
atheist was subdued, melted. Joining her sweet } 


“ No—what ?—for heaven’s sake!” 
“She was the daughter of a common beggar, 


hands together, Idyl prayed—and such a ; strolling London streets, who offered to sell her 
1 Niibetonrepermag te erotica mir: gs Ase pata he Rdg 
— - -  $Brent. um 0 you suppose wan 
After this, she slept. George sat back in the}the honor of navlns i Pon sen call me 
shadow of the curtains, a sad, sorrowful man, son ?”” a 


yet Faith had looked in at the door of his soul, 


“ You are not in earnest ?” 





and left a smile there. Suddenly in the hush, “ Upon my soul—hark! I thought heard 
it occurred to him that it was his birth-day. } something ;” (poor Kate had fallen at the other 
He felt for the package Hannah had given him.; end of the room, but it was nearly dark, and 
He opened it, and in the soft light read the first 3 still the curtain ¢édvered her, ) “ yes, it is as 
words, ;true as gospel; I found it out by the merest 
“ My dear son.” : ie accident, but I know I can depend upon the 
What an awe fell over his spirit!—new—} statement. You see the child had extraordinary 
strange—mysterious ! He felt as if that angel-; beauty—so the woman has, I confess it; but 
mother might even then look down from hea-} for all that, I am merely amusing myself.” 
ven upon him—for could her words live, and} | The young men went out, and the servants 
the spirit that dictated them, perish! This} came in with lights, but they did not see the 
thought had never occurred to him before—his prostrate girl; and not for an hour, when the 
weapons had all been handled on the other} mistress of the mansion grew alarmed at her 
side. He read on—tears blinded him—sobs; non-appearance, did they find her, senseless as 
choked him—but through the dim mist of his} she fell. This happened on that sad night of 
sorrow, the words stood out as if rimmed with} Idyl’s death. 
gold. It was a letter such as none but a} 
mother on the verge of heaven could write, 
burning with love. The mother’s prayer was} 
not forgotten ;—her tears were bottled ap; her; 


° 


faith in the great Father had not been mis-’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
Katein Sorrow. 
George Brent had not seen Kate for many 
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days The doctors said that the least excite- to the heart, as it had in former days. The 


ment might be fatal. And when at last he was {same vessel that wafted Kate and George home- 
conducted to her chamber, he knelt by the low ; ward, contained the body of the beautiful Idyl. 


couch on which she laid, white and so changed, It was a mournful voyage, yet a happier one 


murmuring, “ my poor Kate, you too have suf- }than their outward bound. The presence of 


fered !” sIdyl seemed about them both as an influence 
“You can never know how much !” she whis- ¢ Siveationg them heavenward. Hannah declared 
pered. ¢that Miss Kate did somehow remind her of 


é 


“But why are you so pale—so different ? Ah, ¢sweet Idyl—she couldn’t tell how, but was cer- 
it was by your uncle’s death ;” she added, weep- ; tain she did. “ And I shouldn’t wonder,” she 
in 


P 


g. ; used to say to herself, “if Mr. George and Miss 
“Not that alone, my sister—you know not} Kate made a match yet.” 

what another loss I have met—Kate—oh! Kate 

—Idyl is dead.” CHAPTER XVI. 

“ Tdylis dead !” exclaimed Kate, “ Idy] South- 
ington. George !—is it true ’—that sweet saint, 
dead ?”” Idyl had been dead two years. It was even- 

He did not answer; his great grief over- ing, and a soft, lustrous light filled the pleasant 
powered him. sroom where Kate stood, with Hannah by her 

Kate lay still, watching him earnestly ; at last side. 
she said, “oh! George; if we only had lived; The door opened, and a bright, happy-look- 
lives like hers—if I at least had only her faith ‘ing servant girl, entered with a choice boquet. 
and her religion, I should long to die; long to ‘Standing for a moment transfixed with childish 
die ;” she repeated mournfully. ’ delight, she cried out, “oh! how grand! how 

‘““We have both been wrong—all our lives we ’ beautiful Ye 
have been deceived and deceiving ;”’ said George, Kate did indeed look both grand and beauti- 
as soon as he could speak. “But at last I; ful. 
believe in God—I believe in the reality of reli-{ Attired in a robe of spotless white, with 
gion, and though it is so new that it as yet : orange-blossoms in her dark locks, and a mag- 
gives me little comfort, yet the act of throwing { nificent veil, falling from her forehead like a 
off the shackles of my unbelief has made me; mantle of silver web over her queenly form ; 
another man. $ thus, on her bridal night she was both grand and 

“ And—I—I have been so humbled,” tear-} beantifal. The haughty brow and the scornful 
fully murmured Kate, “oh! if Idyl were but lip were forever gone—and in their stead, shone 
here to teach me too. Life seems of little {the mild lustre, the benign serenity of religion. 
value, and yet—I should not dare to die. O! No longer that most unlovely thing—a woman 
George,” she cried, stretching outward her} without faith—a woman a sceptic; her good 
hands, “Iam groping in darkness since I have; works were her crown of glory, her trusting heart 
lost your love, and have no other diviner love ; had found an infinite arm whereon to lean, and 
to uphold me.” $ her spirit had grown lovely through Christian 

This cry, so appealing, so sorrowful, stirred{ discipline. She had become to George, a 
the depth of his spirit. It was unlike the‘second Idyl—and he loved her with perhaps 
haughty Kate who had so proudly cast him off,; more fervor—more passion, than the sweet 
when she felt that hers was only the second vision who had crossed his path like an angel 
place in his heart. He took her hand in his— } of light—to lift, to instruct—and then to van- 
be bowed his head upon it; it was wet ish. 
with his tears. Lean on me—trust me still, ; “What are you dreaming of, mother Han- 
dear Kate; together we will strive for the;nah?’” asked Kate, turning to the honest fave 
nobler life. You shall be the dearest love earth } that had beamed as a sunbeam to the house. 
holds for me now, and I will bea true and; “I was dreaming of the first bridal I ever 
steadfast friend and brother to you. We shall} attended ;” answered Hannah, quietly,” it was 
go back soon. Hannah will go with us, and 3 in this very house, though it is so much larger 
henceforth live with us. Our gifts and our?and grander now—in this very part of the 
wealth shall be devoted to high and ennobling } house, too.” ' 
purposes ; we will seek the revealed way: we; “And who was the bride, mother Hannah ?” 
will strive to undo all the wrong we have} queried Kate. 
done.” ¢ “Alice Brent—the mother of your George. 

“Our poor uncle can no longer mislead us. }O! she was lovely—so like my precious Idyl— 
He has gone to his account. The future is {and yet not so handsome nor so queenly as your 


A Pleasant Termination. 











before us ; we may be happy yet.” own dear self;”? she added, as a shadow flitted 
The same night Kate told him all she had} over the noblebrow of the bride elect. “ And 
heard. $then I followed her from there to a happy 


“Let it never trouble you again, Kate,” he 3 home of her own, and—ah! how life changes ! 
replied, “it matters not to me if you were‘I went on, and on, till I saw my dear mistress 
twice a beggar’s child, I should esteem you no} in the room where she died—where Georgy was 
less, nor would such souls as Idyl. God be3torn from me, and my poor heart was most 
thanked that we even knew Idyl, Kate.” sbroken. But then I remembered his mother’s 

And no jealous pang cut the humbled girl’ prayers, and I still followed him in spirit, and 
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knew, all those dreary years, what they were} “They were a few happy tears ;”? murmured 

teaching him, but still I felt that God had heard { Kate, turning to her mirror. 

those prayers, and still I had hope. I thought } “May your tears always be happy ones, my 

that some way, Idyl would do him good; but love ;” said George, who entered at that moment. 

though I longed for it, it never seemed to a. How radiant! how beautiful you are! he 
3 





he’d have her. I never lotted on her life—}continued, stepping back—then folding her to 
something seemed to tell me she wasn’t quite{his heart, he imprinted a fond kiss upon her 
fit for this world. And now I’m to be at his} brow. 

wedding as I was at his mother’s; and I know; Iam no Spiritualist, in the modern sense of 
my dear boy will make a beatiful husband, pan bed term ; but I delight to think that perchance 
whatever comes, you'll both be happy, because‘the gentle, trusting Alice, and sweet Idyl, ho- 
you’ve something to love and lean on, that}vered over that bridal; beholding with joy 
the world can’t give nortake away. Butthere’s}that only the angels know, the union of two 
a carriage ;—and here come the bride-maids—‘lives purified through much suffering, and con- 
and I must put on my new cap, and—why, Miss ‘secrated to God. 

Kate, were you crying ?” i 








CRUSHED FLOWERS. 


*Twas the middle of my birth-night, 
Half a Jife behind me lay, 

Since my soul came through the midnight, 
Shivering down this earthly way. 


From my pillow, soft and downy, 
Sleep had plumed her wings and flown ; 
With night’s breathing dreamers round me, 
Lay I listening, and alone. 


Softly from its shrouded chamber, 
Came a muffled murmur up ; 

Where the leaden lips of slumber 
Sipped the waves of life’s scant cup. 


And the peach tree o’er my window, 
That the gardener tacks and trains, 

From its leathern thongs escaping, 
Flapped against the window-panes. 


With two slender leaflets tasselled, 
That the winds had tossed in vain ; 

On the glass it swept and rustled, 
With the pattering splashing rain. 


Down the streets the gas-light glistened, 
O’er the glassy storm-washed pane ; 

Corniced roof, and sky-girt steeple, 
Back their flashing refluence gave. 


’Neath the sewerage stones were blending, 
Many a mimic waterfall, 

And the silent dark was bending 
Like a spirit over all. 


Softer than a rose’s petals 
Pressed my cheek an infant's hand, 
And her breath, like airs of Eden, 
Pure and sweet my temples fanned. 


Glorious scenes of old were rouud me, 
Space o’erleaped, and Death unurned ; 

Hopes that lured, and joys that crowned me, 
On my falcon vision burned. 


And the future strange and fateful, 
Wide before my fancy blazed : 

Plans to-day, so prized and grateful, 
Lay in ruins where I gazed. 


Through the mists with steps unskillful, 
Measured I my mortal way, 

Till my troubled hand in darkness 
Ope’d a portal to the day. 


Those I loved came forth to greet me, 
Forms that near my heart had slept ; 

Cherubs, whose sweet eyes I knew not, 
On bright pinions round me swept. 


And the dazzling light flowed to me, 
Clay-dismantled, where I stood, 

And the glorious angel knew me, 
Dripping cold from Death’s dire flood. 


But beneath, on golden pavement, 
Many a fair crushed blossom lay ; 

Flowers of love, by feet unguarded, 
Trampled in mine earthly way. 


And though seraphs sweetly called me, 
To the glorious world I sought; 

Lo! the trampled flowers appalled me, 
And my footsteps entered not. 


* * * * * 


From my sight the vision faded, 
But the lesson lingered still, 
While sweet sleep my brow o’ershaded, 
And my senses owned her will. 
—The Home 
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JULES GERARD; 
OR, THE LION KILLER’S FIRST ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


M. Gerard was, originally, a private in one of thinking of the condition of my gun, I sprang 
the dragoon regiments of the French army in }into the woods to run straight to the lion, fol- 
Algiers, which province was the scene of his;}lowed by my two comrades. When the sound 
exploits. He spent ten years in Africa, and, as } ceased I paused to wait. 
he tells us, watched six hundred nights for the; Bou-Aziz and Ben-Oumbark were close on 
lion. He had such signal success in lion-hunt-} my heels, pale as two spirits, and gesticulating 
ing, that he was continually sent for by Arab} to each other that I had gone mad. In a few 
tribes to deliver them from the destroyer of}moments more the lion roared again, about a 
their cattle, and he seems to have been gradu-} hundred paces distant, when I rushed forward 
ally drawn into the sole business of killing ?in the direction of the sound, with the impetu- 
lions ; a business, however, for which he never} osity of a wild boar, instead of the prudence of 
would accept any remuneration whatever. He}a hunter. 
was a genuine hunter, and a natural dead shot.; When the roar ceased, I made another halt 

M. Gerard remarks at great length on his first }in a small opening, where I was rejoined by my 
encounter with a lion. Longhad herangedthe}two companions. The dog, that until then did 
forest in the search, and many a night hadjnot seem to understand what was required of 
vainly watched by the paths that led from the} him, threw up his nose in the air, and with his 
lion’s lair to the cattle-fold. Happily for the} bristles raised, and his tail low, commenced 
Arabs, there are not many lions. In the course} taking a scent that he followed into the woods. 
of ten years’ hunting, M. Gerard only saw} In a little while after he came running back, all 
twenty-five, and his first lion was unusually }doubled up with fear, and crouched himself 





long in making his appearance. The Arabs, 
and particularly the Arab women, made no 
secret of their contempt for the Christian dog, 
who supposed that with his single arm he could 
lay low the terrific animal, which often had 
kept at bay the hunters of a whole tribe. Hear 
M. Gerard narrate the conclusion of the long 
adventure : 

Already night drew the curtains of the earth. 
Distant objects disappeared, and nearer ones as- 
sumed a dusky hue, while the shadows black- ; 
ened in the forests, under the cork-trees. I 
knew that there was no moon that night, and 
yet each minute shortened the twilight, and 
nothing announced the coming of the lion, un- 
less, perchance, it might be the absence of the 
wild boars that were usually rooting in the 
forest glades. 

I can hardly tell the anguish and anxiety 
that tortured my mind. I counted and re- 
counted the days that had passed since I left 
the camp, and I came to the conclusion that I 
must go back on the morrow, and this time with } 
no hope of ever trying the chase again. 

My companions, harrassed by dangers, and 
worn out with fatigues, were anxious to avoid 
passing the night in beating the mountain 
paths, and had risen from the turf where they } 
were stretched, with the intention of leaving. 
Bou-Aziz pointed to the stars that were already } 
burning brightly in the sky, and said: 

“It is too late to meet him here—he has} 
already left the woods for the plains, by some} 
other path.” 

I could not bear to leave, though I saw my} 
companions shoulder their guns and start. 

“You can go,” I said; “I will follow you by- 
and-by.” } 

They had hardly taken ten steps, when the} 
deep roar of the lion sounded in the ravine be- | 
low. I was so wild with delight, that, not i 





directly between my legs. 

In a moment more I heard heavy steps on 
the leaves that carpeted the woods, and the 
rubbing of a large body against the trees that 
bounded the clearing. I knew it was the lion 
that had risen from his lair, and was coming 
right to where we stood. 

Bou-Aziz and the spahi stood with their guns 
to their shoulders, awaiting the coming struggle 
with firm hearts. I motioned them to a mastic 
tree, a few steps behind me, enjoining them 


} with my hand to remain there. 


These brave fellows were deserving of the 
highest honor, for in spite of their mortal fear, 
they would not leave me alone. You may call 
this kind of courage by what name you please, 
but I consider it one of the strongest tests of a 
man’s mind, to remain a quiet spectator of a 
doubtful combat, when his own life depends upon 
the issue. 

The lion slowly approached, and I could 
measure with my senses the distance that sepa- 
rated us. Now I heard his steps—now his 
rustling against the trees—and now his heavy 
and regular breathing. I stepped one or two 
paces further forward, toward the edge of the 
opening, where he was to come out, to have as 
close a shot as possible. 

I could still hear his steps at thirty paces 
} distant, then at twenty, then at fifteen, and yet 
I was all the while afraid lest he might turn 
} back, or in some manner avoid me, or that my 
} gun might miss fire. 

What if he should turn aside? what if he 
should not come out of the woods? With 
every new sound my heart beat in heavy 
throbs with the intoxication of hope. Now all 
the life in my body rushed through my veins, 
then again my very life was stilled by the emo- 
tion. 

The lion, after a momentary pause, that 
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appeared to me an age, started again, and I} Aziz, as he threw a large stone at the body; it 
could see the slender tops of a tree, whose base {fell on his head and bounced off; he did not 
he brushed, trembling as he passed, almost with- {move—the lion was dead. 

in sight. Now no more barrier between me and$ That was the evening of the eighth of July, 
him, but the thick foliage of a single tree. one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

I glanced at the sight on my gun, it was; Without giving me time to approach my 
barely visible; thanks to the lingering day, that prize, the Arabs sprung upon me like two mad- 
still hung on the horizon, the transparency of} men, and I was nearly thrown down and crushed 
the air, and the stars that were already burning by their transports of joy and gratitude. After 
above me. This was enough for a close shot, }me it came the lion’s turn; and they over- 
and I stepped still further ahead, that I might } whelmed him with recriminations and blows, 
have a nearer mark. and then from time to time fired their guns in 

But still the animal did not show himself, and } the air, to spread the glad tidings to the distant 
I began to fear lest he should have the instinct | douars, After they had leapt, and gamboled, 
of my presence, and, instead of walking slowly }and hurrahed over the animal, I was permitted 
out, would clear the mastic tree with a single }to draw near him, and examine him at my ease, 
bound. ‘to look at the size of his teeth, and to measure 

As if to justify my fears, he commenced ‘the strength of his limbs, and place my hand 
growling, at first with two or three gutturaljon his tawny mane. I had no difficulty in re- 
sighs, and then increasing to the full force of}cognizing him by the Arab description of The 
his voice. Venerable. 

Fellow-hunter, it is for you I am writing.; To give an idea of this lion, it will suffice me 
You only can understand and feel my emotions. {to say that the united strength of us three men 
There, in the solemn forest at night, standing} was not sufficient to turn him over as he lay, 
alone in front of a thicket from whence are’ and that his head was so heavy, that I-could 
coming roars that would drown the roll of thun-} scarcely lift it from the earth. 
der. I thought of my single ball to hurl} With the echoes of the reports from my com- 
against a foe that has the strength of a hundred } panions’ guns, came the distant sound of mus- 
men in his single arm, and that kills without }ketry; now here, and now there, as the signal 
mercy when he is not killed himself. was rung from douar to douar, around the whole 

You can truly say, that if I had counted on}base of the mountain, until, at last, it was a 
my own strength, that my heart would then‘general fusilade. In about an hour the Arabs 
have been troubled, my eye dim, and my hand {came in on foot and horseback, hurrying for- 
trembling. I confess that those roars made }ward to touch and insult a foe that had chilled 
me feel my own littleness, and that without a {their very souls whileliving. After great efforts 
firm will, and an absolute confidence, founded } we at length were enabled to put the lion on 
upon that Arm that is ever around us and sup- {two mules, placed side by side, and in this man- 
ports us, I would have faltered and failed. But;ner marched down the mountain. It was 
instead of that, I could hear that roar so near?about midnight when we reached the douar, 
me without a fear, and to the last remained $and made our triumphal entry by the light of 
the master of my own heart, and director of my ; huge bonfires, with the sound of music and of 


actions. ‘guns, and the women chanting the war-song to 
When I heard the lion making his last steps, ; the clapping of their hands. The body of the 
I moved a little to one side. ‘fallen king was laid out in state on a mat be- 


His enormous head came out from the dense;tween two fires, and the whole population of 
foliage, as he stepped with a commanding grace $ the country marched in front of him in stately 
into the light of the open glade, and then he; procession, that they might admire and apostro- 
halted, half-exposed, half-concealed ; while his } phize the mighty dead; and all night long, and 
great eyes dilated on me with a look of aston-; until the sunrise of the morrow, high revel and 
ishment. I took my aim between the eye and} a royal wake was held in all the tents, for the 
ear, and pressed the trigger. lion of El Archioua. 

From that instant until the report of the 
piece, my heart absolutely ceased to beat. 

With the explosion of the gun, the smoke} A New View or THE MARRIAGE ConTRACT.— 
shut out everything from my view, but a long} Abernethy was sent for by an innkeeper, who 
roarof agony stunned my ear, and frightened ; had a quarrel with his wife, and who had scored 
the forest. ‘his face with her nails, so that the poor man was 

My two Arabs sprung to their feet, but with-‘ bleeding, and much disfigured. Mr. Abernethy 
out moving from their places. I waited, with ; thought this was an opportunity not to be lost 
one knee on the ground, and my poinard in my} sight of for admonishing the offender, and said: 
hand, until the smoke that obscured the view ;“ Madam, are you not ashamed of yourself to 
should dissipate. ‘treat your husband thus-—the husband who is 

Then I saw, gradually, first a paw—and, héa-;the head of all, your head, madam, in fact ad 
vens! what a paw for a living beast—then a{“ Well, doctor,” fiercely retorted the virago, 
shoulder, then the disheveled mane, and, at‘ “and may I not scratch my own head?” Upon 
last, the whole lion stretched out on his side ; this the friendly adviser, after giving directions 
without sign of life. for the benefit of the patient, turned upon his 

“ Beware! don’t go near him!” shouted Bou-} heel, and confessed himself beaten for once. 
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LETTERS FROM LA RUCHE. 


6 ae & 





“Suppose, my dear, that you enlighten the 
world upon the subject of raising strawberries.” 

Such was Mr. Honeycombe’s suggestion, as I 
seated myself at the desk to write you my 
second letter. I was almost sorry I had asked 
him for a subject, as, all things considered, it 
would be far better that the knowledge of our 
experimental gardening should be confined, for 
the present, to La Ruche. But as Mr. Honey- 
combe, in common with all husbands, has a way 
of telling me that I compliment him by asking 
his advice, and then going directly aw contraire, 





“ But the soil is impoverished,” he objected 
again. 

“ Water it with potash-water,” said I. 

“ Potash-water ! Where’d you get that notion, 
my dear?” 

“From the newspaper.” As Ispoke I drew 
from my pocket a scrap I had cut from the 
“ Model Gardener.” 

“See! read for yourself. ‘Use potash-water 
for your plants, if you would enrich the soil 
without disturbing the roots.’” 

“T haven’t much opinion of newspaper ad- 


I am determined that, for once, at least, he ; vice, Mrs. Honeycombe,” said my husband, 


shall have no cause to complain ; ; and, ridiculous 
as our experience is, you shall have the whole 
of it. 

The former occupant of the place, must, at 
one time, have had a fine supply of this luscious 
fruit, to judge from the size of his strawberry- 
patch ; but it evidently had been much neglected 
for a year or two, for the plants had sent out 
their runners, unchecked, in every direction, 


till the whole surface of the bed was completely 38 


matted. We held a council over it, to decide } 
what was best to be done. Mr. Honeycombe } 
was for ploughing it up, enriching the soil anew, 
and purchasing fresh plants. Tom wanted to 





folding up his spectacles; “but I believe women 
take everything fot gospel that’s printed in 
black and white.” 

I felt the Juniper blood dancing a hornpipe 
in my veins at this remark, and had a hard 
struggle to keep quiet; but I did so, and was 
rewarded by hearing my husband tell the gar- 
dener to follow my suggestion with regard to 
the plants; “but omit the potash, and use 
nano,” I overheard him say, sotto voce. 

The plants thrived beyond our expectations, 
‘and I took no little credit to myself for the 


‘ success of the experiment. But my mind was 


‘still running on the potash-water, and I resolved 


set fire to it, and thus get rid of the old roots, } to give it a private trial, in spite of Mr. Honey- 


and enrich the soil at the same time—“ and,” 
he added, “who knows, sir, but we’ll have a 
sphynx arisin’ from the ashes?” 


This wise remark occasioned a merry laugh} he could do so without being observed. 


combe ; so, cautioning Tom to keep quiet, I 
directed him to make a tolerably strong ley, 


and pour it upon six of the finest plants, when 
I ex- 


at Tom’s expense. Mr. Honeycombe had been pected to see them spring up anew, like Jonah’s 


telling the children, the evening before, the 


gourd, and fancied how astonished Mr. Honey- 


story of the Phenix, and Tom, as usual, in | combe would be, and with what triumph I 
catching the idea, had twisted the name. A should tell him the cause. But I was doomed 
word about that boy: He is a kind of privi- {to disappointment. 


leged character in the house, and is chiefly re- 


markable for his wild humor, and a supreme} 
I tell my hus-: upon the breakfast-table, one of his hands was 


contempt for English grammar. 


The morning after Tom had fulfilled my or- 
ders, I observed that, when he came to wait 


band, that with the jester’s cap and bells, he} bound up in such a way, that it appeared as if 
might have served Sir Walter as a model for his } encased in a huge boxing-glove. In answer to 
Wamba, and that ’tis a pity the fashion of} my enquiry, he sdid, briefly, that it was burned, 
“ King’s Fool” has gone by, as he would be in-} and gave me a look which plainly begged to be 


valuable to Victoria. 


} questioned no further. When breakfast was 


“ Pshaw! my dear,” Mr. Honeycombe replies, } over, I called him aside to know what it meant. 


“as if the English Court were not overrun with } 
them already! Trust me, madam, the time is} 
coming when a man must don cap ‘and bells in 


order to pass the Lord Chamberlain! Fools : 


are quite as plenty as wise men, now-a-days.’ 

But to return to the strawberry- patch. See-; 
ing that we must be deprived of fruit the pre-; 
sent season, if either the suggestion of ‘Mr.3 
Honeycombe or Tom should be acted upon, 1} 
was not disposed to agree with them; and 
having been myself brought up in the country, 
my opinion was of considerable weight. I pro- 
posed that we should cut away the runners, and 
leave enough of the old roots to give us a pro- 
mise of fruit. 

“But the plants have dwindled away,” said 
Mr. Honeycombe. 

“Cultivation will restore them,” I replied. 


He very deliberately unrolled layer after layer 
of bandages, and displayed a terrible-looking 
{hand. Isaw at once that he had been badly 
scalded, and said, pityingly: 

“Why, Tom! how did it happen?” 

“A stirrin’ the _potash for the strawberries, 
}ma’am,” he replied. 

“But you surely didn’t make it so strong as 
that ?” 

“Yes I did, ma’am. I thought you wanted it 
so. ” 

I was excessively mortified. I bound up the 


} poor fellow’s hand, and promised him a green 


coat with brass buttons, if he’d say nothing 
about it. Of course, the strawberries died, but 
Mr. Honeycombe never discovered, to this day, 
what killed them. I suppose he will be en- 
lightened when he reads this letter. 
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The rest of the plants budded and blossomed, } must be confessed—growing old; so that his 
and finally the fruit appeared. As they began} vision is not very clear for objects ata distance. 
to ripen, it took all my leisure moments, and} J saw, in a moment, what they were, but before 
more, to keep Biddy Honeycombe and her ob-}I had time to say a word, Tom came capering 
stinate brood of chickens out of the garden.) and hallooing under the window, and screamed 
As for my sewing, that was a secondary con-} at the top of his voice: 
sideration entirely, and in consequence, it was} “The umberells! ha! ha! Hurrah for the 
very much neglected. { umberells y 
t 
2 





The 25th being Charley’s birth-day, we con-} “Silence, boy!’ called out Mr. Honeycombe ; 
cluded to pick our first dish to celebrate it.}“*what of them? where are the umbrellas ?” 
Indeed, the picking of the first strawberries was; “Gone a travellin’, sir—gone to pay Townley’s 
quite as great an event as the birth-day. For} folks a visit. Didn’t I tell you there’d be a rise 
a week previously, the sun had been very}in umberells? Hurra My 
bright and warm, and the coral fruit had grown } And away he started in chase of the run- 
more and more luscious under its ripening in-}aways, that might be seen, first rolling, then 
fluence. I thought, as I raised the leaves to} tipping and skipping over the hill at a rapid 
take a peep, that I had never seen anything so} } rate. We never noticed that the wind had risen 
delicately beautiful. Mr. Honeycombe agreed } and carried off our strawberry tents ; and if we 
with me, I know, although he said I would have } had, ’twould have been of little use, for Tom 
seen equal beauty in cabbages,if I had watched } ‘ would not probably have caught them yet, had 
and nursed them as tenderly, What anabsurd} not a friendly hedge arrested their progress. 
idea! : He returned with what was left of them—little 

The afternoon before the important day, it be-{ more than the frames. We have made pea- 
gan to rain, and, of course, the whole house} sticks of them since, and find that they answer 
was alarmed for the strawberries, and various } } admirably. Indeed, I think they would be 
were the plans proposed to shelter them. Ire-} generally adopted for that purpose, if people 
membered a stack of umbrellas that Mr. Honey-} ‘were aware of their utility. 
combe had bought from a Yankee pedlar, andI} The rain did not continue long enough to in- 
sent Tom into the garret to bring them down. jure the strawberries, and we had them on 

“Now,” said I, “suppose we raise them. } Charley’s birth-day, as the crowning dish of a 


“ 


Half-a-dozen will cover the whole bed.” ;miniature féte champétre, got up for the occa- 
“What if it should blow ?” said Mr. Honey-{sion. Never was fruit so delicious, and never 
combe. ;was a happier family than ours on that day. 


“Nonsense, my dear! Don’t you see what a} Tom wore his green coat and brass buttons, which 
a quiet, gentle rain?—not enough wind to; ihe still denominates his “ strawberry suit,” and 
blow away a cobweb. There, Tom, take them, } waited with a zeal and alacrity that was re- 
and place them so that they will shelter the}markable; and Mr. Honeycombe—to his credit 
bed.” be it spoken—never once made an allusion to 
Tom obeyed, saying something about “a rise} Col. Juniper the whole day. 
in umber-ells,” to which I paid no attention. I intended, in this letter, to give you an ac- 
Mr. Honey combe stood upon the piazza to direct } count of a country wedding which we recently 
him, and said, as he réentered the house: i attended, and which was to us a most novel 
“That’s a "good idea of yours, Maria. The j and interesting occasion ; but I find that your 
storm can’t touch them now.” ; time and patience have already been quite suf- 
We stood a-while at the open window, point- } ficiently taxed, and therefore reserve it for a fu- 
ing out to the children the rain-drops trickling} ture letter. Maria HonEycomBE. 
down the blushing cheeks of the rose, and filling} La Ruche, Aug., 1856. 
the cups of the coral honeysuckle leaves, held} 
up to Heaven for this, to them, the greatest of} 
His blessings. Then I repeated to them Mary} 
Howitt’s pretty traditionary ballad of “ The} Maxims AnD Rozes or Lire.—Remember that 
Fairies of the Caldon-Low.” They were per- | ¢ every person, however low, has rights and feel- 
fectly delighted, and made me say over again} ings. In all contentions, let peace be rather 


the part commencing: } your objectthantriumph. Value triumph only 
* : i as the means of peace. Do not attempt to 
And some they played with the water, ’ frighten children and inferiors by passion; it 


And rolled it down the hil ; 
‘And this,’ they said, ‘shall speedily turn 


5 does more harm to your own character than it 
The poor old miller’s mill.’ ” 


soon good to them; the same thing is better 
$done by firmness and persuasion. Find fault 
Mr. Honeycombe, who liked to have me re-! when you must find fault, in private, if possible, 
peat such things to the children, was quite as} and some time after the offence, rather than at 
much interested as they, till something attracted }the time. The blamed are less inclined to re- 
his attention without, when he called me to} sist, when they are blamed without witnesses ; 
him both parties are calmer, and the accused party 
“See, my dear! What are those black}is struck with the forbearance of the accuser, 
things yonder, travelling in such an odd way } who has seen the fault, and watched for a pri- 
along the side of Townley’s hill ?” vate and proper time for mentioning it.—Syd- 
Mr. Honeycombe is near-sighted, and—it‘ney Smith. 
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THE YOUNG WIFE’S SABBATH. 








BY SARA ADELA WENTZ, 


I stood beside Hattie Porter for the last time, } Hattie’s girl had been married that day without 
The coronal of orange flowers lay upon her the least warning to her mistress, who suddenly 
brow, and beneath it her dark eyes shone with } \ found her hands full of unaccustomed labors ; : 
a holy lustre. In one hour she would be Hat-' : but first of all, she went to her father-in-law’s 
tie Belmont! Sroom, and with her delicate hands arranged 

“TI fear myself so much! I am so undis- ; everything in order. She gathered a tiny boquet, 
ciplined, so hasty! and Frank is so superior to: and placed it where his eyes would rest upon 
me!” she said. “ After we are married, I shall it; then she bent over his pillow, and passed 
fall so far short of his hopes!” ‘her cool fingers over his heated brow, asking 

“You will do well enough, Hattie, darling, if} what she could make that would te mpt his ap- 
you let each hour take care of itself. You are: petite. After he had indicated his preferences, 
true and earnest, and future experiences will}she hastened to the kitchen,and obeyed his de- 
bring you forth into a large place, as the Holy | sires ; her heart rejoiced in her duties, “I will 
Word says.” ; >see,” she soliloquised, “if I cannot live beauti- 

“God grant it !” ‘fully to-day, if cannot do everything that ought 

A benison fell on Hattie that night from every : to be done, ‘and keep patient and well-tempered 
lip. Impulsive and wayward as she was by na- ‘until night.” She went to the parlor where 
ture, her noble spirit overbore it, and carried} Frank was sitting, and carried him a fresh bo- 
her triumphantly into the hearts of her friends. } quet, then she dusted, and made the room neat 
If on a sudden provocation her eyes flashed jand comfortable for him, but every minute she 
lightnings, and her red lips uttered a retort, her} was thinking, “ How I must hurry to get all my 
frank acknowledgement, and sincere self-accu- 3 work done ; ‘it takes me so terribly long to do 
sation a half-hour after, ‘made one feel like say-} ’ everything. ” At this moment Frank looked 
ing, “O, you dear, darling girl, I believe I am } up from his book, and said: “ O, Hattie! sit 
rejoiced that you got angry !” down a minute, I must read you this.” 

Hattie and her husband went to live in a} Martyr-like, she sat down, and listened for an 
“little love” of a fashionable cottage, in the} 3 hour; then she escaped to the kitchen, and be- 
suburbs of New York. Frank’s father was a‘ gan to work very hard. Not being particularly 
decayed gentleman, a shiftless man, as Miss} robust, she began to grow fatigued in an aston- 
Ophelia would say. He was not yet fifty, in: tishingly short space of time. As she brought 
good health, and with fine natural capacities ;}in coal and water, she thought: “ What a relief 
he was a delightful companion, untilone knew3it would be, if Frank could help me a little; 
him well; his only fault and mistake was the } but, poor fellow, he don’t think of it ; men don't 
supposition that our Lord had created the rest; think of such little things ; he has no idea that 
of the world to wait on him. After Mr. and}I am so warm and tired!” she bent over her 
Mrs. Belmont had passed about three weeks in} knife-scouring with renewed alacrity, for Frank 
an amiable, beautified state in their cottage,} liked to see the knives shine like silver. At 

each devoted to the other, and anxious to be} this juncture her father’s bell rang. 


self-sacrificed, Frank said, one evening: ; “Frank will go,” she said to herself, “ for he 
“ Hattie, dear, how would you like to have} has not been in father’s room since daylight. 
— live with us ?” ; In a few moments the bell rang again, and 


A shaddw fell upon the face of “ Hattie, dear,” } } very impatiently. “The old fudge !” said Hat- 
for they had lived in such Eden-like joy, she} tie, “he isn’t half as sick as he thinks he is; he 
could not bear to have it broken in upon, even sate enough chicken for two well men!” Al- 
by Frank’s delightful father; but reflecting: though this speech relieved her, she was rather 
upon her selfishness, and the resolve she had sorry she had uttered it, even to herself. She 
made at the altar, that she would be a goodrushed up stairs. 
wife, the shadow passed away, and with her; “ What is it, father ?” 
old, genial cys she ane Pear asa’ F ee Harriet, you scarcely put any broth 
I ol ten, pgp oy = a faithful, el “Pl get pron ewe responded, taking the 
daughter!” ‘pitcher. Frank stood at the foot of the stairs, 

Frank leaned over and kissed her forehead,} as she started to go down. 
ae bee lips, ay, i have not been weed ba matey a gees So a — . pan- 
pointed in you yet, Hattie. er’s in the dark at’s the matter ? 

And then a world of light came into Hattie’ ¢ “Nothing, Frank. My face and eyes have 
eyes. Whensherested on her pillow that night, } taken fire over the kitchen stove this August 
her soul sang itself to sleep with the words: ‘day, I suppose.” 
ae is nig coeumolased in ne oat Father ! 4 ne that’s _ is it?” he oe ete ye , 

racious ner! help me sti 1e reproach or reprimand which his tone 

The elder Mr. Belmont came to lite with his? ‘conveyed, cut her to the heart. It was the first 
son. One Sunday he was taken somewhat ill. ie that he had spoken just so, and poor Hattie 
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felt convinced that the ugly, disturbed feelings | book. She went to the sofato take a nap before 
in her heart had been expressed in her face. {it was time to get tea. “The old fudge’s” bell 
In an hour Frank came into the kitchen, as | sounded; she did not open her eyes. 
sunny as a May morning. “Hattie, do you } , Hattie, isn’t that father’s bell?” asked her 
suppose you could make apple-dumplings for | husband. 
dessert to-day? We haven’t had apple- -dump-} “I think it must be,” she answered, bounding 
lings in an age; they'll go first rate.’ }from the sofa, and hastening from the ‘room, 
“T think I can make them,” said the young | that Frank might not perceive the angry tide 
wife; “Icantry.” She said nothing about the | that surged over her heart, because he required 
dessert that was already prepared; at another | of her that which he was too indolent to do 
time she would have mentioned it, but she felt ‘himself. She mounted the stairs, and stood 
as if she had fallen in Frank’s estimation, by | | praying for more patience, more love, a calmer 
her sour looks, and she only desired to redeem } temper; then she entered her father’s room, 
herself by pleasing him. He jested about her { and talked to him with gentle voice, as he com. 
new employment, and said she was as pretty a | plained of the loneliness of the day, and his 
servant-maid as men could desire. { miserable feelings ; the dew of pity was showered 
Dinner was ready at the appointed time, and } {into her heart from heaven, and seemed to heal 
Frank said that it was all cooked excellently. bn irritation. Quite patiently she received his 
Hattie felt repaid for all her nervousness and ‘commission to make him some very nice wine 
anxiety, and like a prudent little wife, never jelly for his tea. 
told him that something which was not on the{ That Sabbath day opened Frank’s character 
table got burned up, while she was looking into ; to his wife in a new and painful aspect. It was 
all the other things. That dinner was a stu-{a very small beginning, but it swelled like a 
pendous enterprise on Hattie’s part, new house-{river. Years after, she was a patient, pale-faced 
keeper as she was; she did not care that she } woman, accustomed to daily sacrifices, which 
was wrought up to such a fever heat that she } were never appreciated by her husband or his 
could not eat; she pretended to, though; it | father. She lived through the time when “her 
was not for herself,so it did not matter, if’ heart seemed as if it would burst,” as it was cut 
Frank was suited. ‘When, about five o’clock, } ) from its idolatry. The pale- faced woman had 
she was ready to sit down, looking as fresh as a} become an angel by her trials, and was more 
daisy, and feeling just the contrary, she wonder- } beautiful, in the eye of God, than the lovely 
ed if it had been well to spend the Sabbath all) bride, when she stepped into her ordeal of 
in toiling for the wants of the body; her con- purification. Her marriage was a sorrowful 
science did not reproach her, however, when) one, when she looked upon it with earthly 
she reflected that Frank would not have been} eyes; it was a fortunate one, when she looked 
pleased unless she had toiled just as she had upon it with spiritual eyes, 
done. Her eyes drooped and closed over her } 
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ONE BY ONE. 


[The moral sublimity of this poem, speaks ; One will fade as others greet thee, 
right to the heart. Read it, and let it make} Shadows passing through the land. 
you stronger, better :] 


\ 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow, 
See how small each moment’s pain, 


One by one the sands are flowing, ; God will help thee for to-morrow, 
One by one the moments fall ; : Every day begin again. 

Some are coming, some are going, ; 
Do not strive to grasp them all. ; Every hour that fleets so slowly, 


Has its task to do, or bear, 


One by one thy duties wait thee, Luminous to crown, and holy, 


Let thy whole strength go to each, : If thou set each glow with care. 
Let no future dreams elate thee, s 2 4 . 
Learn thou first what those can teach. , Do not linger with regretting, 


Or for passion’s hour despond, 
Nor the daily toil forgetting, 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven), Look too eagerly beyond. 


Joys are sent thee here below. 
Take them readily when given, 


9, 
Ready, tan, to tekdiann ge. Hours are golden links, God’s token 


Reaching Heaven, but one by one, 
Take them, lest the chain be broken, 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
—[ Christian Reman: 


Do not fear an armed band, 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, 


I was left an orphan at an early age, but was, by flattery,” he said, kindly. Edward was home 


kindly and tenderly cared for by an affectionate } 
uncle and aunt. My uncle, my guardian, was; 
just the man to whom a dying parent would) 
So thought my} he said. 


desire to commit a child. 


father, and so, too, thought the parents of Ed-} 
ward Lee, when they were called to prepare for} 


at this time, for the Christmas holidays. On 
Christmas day we were alone in the library. 
“Ellen, my dear, I have a proposal to make,”’ 


“ What is it, Cousin Edward ?” I asked. 
“T wish to offer you a gift next Christmas, on 


that journey from whence no traveller returns. {one condition.” 


I had been only a year or two with my uncle 
and aunt, when their house became the home 


“What is the condition ?” 
“ Perhaps you will be offended if I tell you? 


of Cousin Edward, as I always called him. WejI have some fears that you will.” 


were, in fact, only distantly related, but as we 
were, for years, domesticated beneath the same 
protecting roof, the tie of relationship, which, 
under other circumstances, would have been 
very slender, was greatly strengthened. 
Edward Lee was some years older than my- 





“You need not fear. You know that yousay 
whatever you please, and I never get offended.” 

“ Never keep offended,” said Edward, with an 
arch look. 

“Well, let it go at that. Now for the condi- 
tion of that Christmas gift ?” 


self. He was pursuing his studies, preparatory } “Tt is that you do not lose your self-control, 
to entering college, when he became anorphan. ‘or yield to your sometimes imperious temper 
He was, therefore, only an occasional inmate of once during the year.” 


my uncle’s house, though he ever considered it 
as his home. 

Edward possessed a noble, manly nature. He 
despised flattery and deceit, though he was 
ever gentle and considerate in his manners and 
couversation. Our mutual relation, as inmates 
of the same family, and wards of the same kind 
guardian, was always pleasant and agreeable ; 
Edward’s vacations were seasons ever kailed 
with great delight. 


I was a beauty and an heiress. My mirror 


furnished evidence of the first-named fact ; but 


The deep color mantled my cheeks, and I 
said, a little pettishly : 

“T know of many who would consider it a 
privilege t6 bestow upon me a Christmas gift 
without any conditions.” 

“T know that, Ellen, as well as you do,” re- 
plied Edward, gently, yet gravely ; “but that 
which is”so easily obtained is seldom highly 
prized. Don’t you think so?” 

I certainly did think so, though I did not ac- 
knowledge it My heart told me that the 
costliest diamond, valued only for its ownsake, 


so often was I otherwise informed of it, in one$ would not be so precious as the simplest gift 
way or another, that I would not have remained; from Edward, accompanied by that approving 


in ignorance of my personal charms, had every 
mirror been shattered. No heiress possessed of 
beauty, ever failed to draw around her a crowd 
of admirers and flatterers. As for myself, I re- 
ceived no stinted measure of flattery and admi- 
ration. My uncle and aunt were too indulgent 
and too blind to my faults ; though I was some- 
what imperious and self-willed’Edward was the 
only one who ever called my attention to these 
faults. Though hisreproofs were very kind and 
gentle, yet they sometimes irritated me. It 
seemed to me as if he only saw faults in my 
character, and one day.I told him so. He gave 
me a look that startled me, though I failed, at 
that time, to read its meaning. It was the sud- 
den, involuntary exhibition of a deep, hidden 
feeling. 

“No, Ellen,” he said; “ you greatly mistake. 
I see so much to love and admire, I cannot en- 
dure that any dark spot should mar the fair 
image. If it troubles you, Ellen, I will never 
again annoy you in this way.” 

My better feelings were aroused. 

“T know you are my true friend, Edward,” I 
said. ‘ You alone have the courage to tell me 
of my faults. I need such a mentor. I am the 
flattered, I fear, the spoiled child of fortune.” 

“Not spoiled, but no one was ever improved 





smile which so well became the cast of his noble 
features. I should have resented such a pro- 
posal from any one but Edward. I was only a 
child when Edward first came to us,and he had 
always treated me much as an older brother 
might have done. I was now no longer a child, 
but something of the old feeling still remained. 
After a silence of some length, I said: 

“T fear, Edward, that I should not get it, were 
I to try.” 

“Would you not like to acyuire such com- 
mand of yourself?” he asked. 

“Indeed I should,” was my reply. “IwishI 
could always be calm, gentle, and self-possessed, 
as you are. But we are naturally very dif- 
ferent.” 

“I think not,” he answered. “The only dif- 
ference is, that I earlier learned the lesson of 
self-control. If you will acquire it, you will 
find that it brings its own reward. Will you 
make the effort ?” 

Edward’s manner was gentle and persuasive. 

“T will try,” I said. 

“ Very well; remember the subject is. nt to 
be alluded to again until next Christmas.” 

My temper was, at times, hasty and imperious ; 
I had not learned self-control. I tried to rule 
my own spirit, but not many weeks had passed 
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ere I felt that I had forfeited the Christmas}said. “ But, Ellen, dear, there is still one dif- 
gift. Though pained by the failure, I resolved} ficulty, one uncertainty which greatly troubles 
not to give up the great work which I had un-}me. I am not sure that you will accept the gift 
dertaken. Icontinued the struggle on, and with} which I wish to offer. Should you reject it—” 





increasing success. 


and his voice slightly trembled. 


‘During the long summer vacation, Edward; “I was about to assure him that I should not 
was with us. We rode, walked, and talked to-; reject any gift which he saw fit to bestow, when, 
gether, as usual, but no allusion was made to} raising my eyes to his face, I encountered such 


that subject. 


sa glance as sealed my lips, and caused my 


Christmas brought Edward to us once more. ; heart to beat wildly. 
Christmas morning he drew my arm within; “Ellen,” he said, taking my hand, “the gift I 


his, and led me into the library. 


“T wish, dear Ellen, to know about that 


Christmas gift,” he said. 


“T have no claim to it, Edward,” I replied. 


“Will you try again?” 
I heard the proposal with pleasure. 
“Yes, Edward, if you wish it,” I said. 


{ wish to offer is myself. Will you receive it?” 

; Ah! what a welling up was there from a long 
}sealed fountain in my heart. It was as if a 
{shaft had been suddenly sunk into a deep, ex- 
haustless mine. I had loved Edward for years, 
with a sisterly affection—so. I had persuaded 


“T} myself. He had always seemed so true, so 


think I have gained something the last year.}noble, so good. But now many a heart-throb, 


Perhaps I may succeed this time.” 
“You have gained a great deal,” he said. 


which I could not, or would not, understand, 


“15 was explained. The secret wasrevealed. I did 


am glad you are willing to make another trial.” ; love Edward as no sister ever loved a brother. 
An hour after, Edward placed in my hands a; How wildly my heart throbved, how the waters 


beautiful volume, saying, in an under tone: 
“ A Christmas gift, Ellen, but not the gift.” 


{leaped joyously up from the long sealed foun- 
‘tain! What a Christmas gift was that to be 


Another year glided swiftly away, and another § clasped to the heart, and held there in a life long 
Christmas was welcomed by some with quiet} embrace! 
happiness, and by others with noisy merriment.) Edward looked earnestly into my face. He 
Again Edward and I were alone in the library. has never yet told me what he read there; but 
In answer to his interrogation I modestly re-/ after a short silence he said: 


plied: 
“TI think, Edward, I may claim the gift.” 


“You do not reject my Christmas gift, dear 
/Ellen. Let this be the outward seal of it,” he 


“T shall most joyfully admit the claim,” he; continued, placing a diamond ring on my finger. 


= 


THE SHUNAMMITE. 


2 Kines, CHAPTER Iv. 


BY ALMA GREY. 


Tenderly she lifted him, 
And laid his throbbing head upon her breast, 
Bathing his heated brow alternately 
With limpid coolness from the running spring, 
And with her ice-cold lips. That sudden fear 
Had sent the coldness of a fever chill 
Into her anguished heart, till the death-dews 
Seemed starting from her own cold, clammy brow, 
Instead of the sick boy’s. Closely, as if 
Within a vice, she held him to her heart, 
Murmuring below her voice continually, 
Sweet, doting words, and love names o’er and o’er, 
As if the sound of herloud voice would wile 
Him back to healthful wakening—as if 
He could not die while she was lulling him. 


The sun was at its zenith. Suddenly 

She raised her cheek from his, and looked into 
His pallid face. Her own was scarce less white ; 
She pressed his lip to find the breath she knew 
Could not be there—she felt his hand—she laid 

-- Her cheek again to his—again she pressed, 
Caressingly, yet madly, his cold lip— 

Again she gazed into his face, and laid ’ 
Her hand upon his heart. “Twas vain—all vain! 
It but enhanced the hushless agony 

Of that dread word that drove the life-blood from 


$ Made his death pillow there! Sheclasped him down 
Closer upon her heart, her face upon 

; His own, one long, long moment, till a moan, 

$ Such only as a mother’s heart can make, 

‘ Burst feebly, feebly forth. Then tottering 

To the prophet’s chamber, laid him there, 

As if she thought he would be nearer Heaven, 
While her protection could avail him not. 


Obedient to her anguished call, he came— 

The man of God—and knelt beside the child, 
Praying ‘‘ the effectual, fervent prayer,” 

That God hath said “ availeth much,” 

Yet not by prayeralone. Faith, without works, 
Is dead. He stretched himself beside the boy, 
Clasping him tenderly as mother’s self, 

And cheek to cheek, warm lip to cold, and heart 
To heart, until, almost insensibly, 

The warmth returned into the icy limbs, 

The little form grew lambent, fresh, and moist, 
And then uprising, reverently, he paced 

‘ The silent chamber, praying, within his soul, 
Again for life unto the child. 


AARAR AAA) nnn, 


God saw, 
And heard! When next he clasped the breathless 
babe, 


Her heart. Dead! dead! Her only son! the babe § The blue eyes opened, and the cold lips were warm 


That helplessly had nestled in her arms 
So long—been cradled on her breast, and now 


? With smiles, as quietly he said to her, 
‘ Within the door—“ Mother, take up thy sox.” 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO* 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


,and with a vision that penetrated even to her 
CHAPTER XXIX. ‘ thoughts. 
(CONCLUDED. ) “No, no, Katy; this will never do!” And 
a : Mrs. Lamb shook her head 
The dangerous crisis over, Mr. Eldridge slow-}" °,;; cians . 
ly we his strength. It was pe threes you “erie : . 2 ai ve Mew 4 poe Bi 
weeks after the terrible disease from which he 5 waht 5 nel eenedins 40 -Blen: Rati gt on oa 
had suffered began, ere he was so far recovered ‘had h i" fath ~o ’ th y 
as to be able to leave his room. Out of this} 7@¢ RO 2OPe OE eae ner eee ere wee 
ickness he came with a multitude of good | nobody to see after or care for him ; and that 
second forming in his mind. Mrs. Lamb $bad men would tempt him to his own destruc- 
ae 2 ; : -?stion. Didn’t you say this ?” 
tor's privilege, alked with him often and; Ye dear, I did say it,” was the constrained 
earnestly about his condition, and urged him }#4m aulkehie a oe 
by every high and holy consideration, to aban- ’ child y : 
don at once and forever the vice which had} ¢ y gee 
almost compassed the ruin of his soul as well } Little girl Segoe ¥ doit, Katy. You are only s 
s body. ; ; : 
* pldridge promised to enter upon an entirely } ry rage Bt pont oem 
new course of life,—to shun public houses, and pet hae rier “s ers 1 Sameeat Hel like 
* : 5 ’ = 
te ofan onal crcsjony he CUP THR f2r'to have me go with him everywhere; Tm sue 
law-office; and there he resolved to go, daily, Ses ‘ wn — B vse re so race L es 
giving strict attention to any business that; on ne had left in the world # love ” 
wight offer, and thus making one more effort }* ¢& Katy! Katy!” ejaculated Mrs. Lamb, more 
to he # many and roan a he Yet had thelegt perplexed than befor, you mast not 
There were many doubts and misgivings in Se ee ee 7“ 
the heart of Mrs. Lamb when the day came, on eons seg oe md ~rauee ern - 
. o ? Q , 
which Mr. Eldridge considered himself well "S pine te acpi NP mac Minor 
enough to go forth again and meet the strong }} sven I Mes. Lamb?” y ie 
temptations that would inevitably beset his} «yo, mek Kat wate: Keb ia eeed Wilts 
way ; and well might she tremble for the result. irl pre A love tl 4 leet as orth if you 
But little conversation passed at the breakfast- ‘ Suite my own shila ” ‘The heart of Mrs. Lamb 
table ; for the thoughts of all were too busy } was tall. and her voles unsteady 3 
4 5 
for words. Katy left the table it and went "op, then, don tell me that I cant do what 
Tomes paeek oeekees ta bexdetied, Meh ; I must do!” said Katy, with a force of expres- 
1 ft a + P wee Ne ; sion that left Mrs. Lamb no alternative but sub- 
prs: Eg a at Fagg Pal oa "se ; mission—at least, then—to the child’s strange 
> purpose. 
ee Where are you going, child ?” she inquired ee a eS ee ee a 
with natural surprise ’ q »; called suddenly down stairs, as she heard the 
Katy lifted her clear, dark eyes, and fixed a9" “ye a3 ee ” 
them on the face of Mrs. Lamb who saw in Rs Fe a tg acre eater attire 
. ’ 
them an expression never read there before. | ry - Pha bb thers te minute.” 
{ 








For a few moments she was silent, and then} « Katy now drew a step or two nearer Mrs. 


eee ina “4 ped hin J firm voice,— ;Lamb, looking in her face so fixedly, that her 
a Whowett ae Sees ; dark, deep eyes were felt to possess almost the 
a ‘power of fascination. Suddenly she flung her- 


“ Anywhere that he goes,” was replied softly, ' :.1¢ on her bosom, and clas : 
, 79} ped her neck with 
sadly, but very firmly. The eyes of Katy did} , wild impetuosity never exhibited before. 
not sink beneath the fixed gaze of Mrs. Lamb. “Dear, good Mrs. Lamb!” sobbed the child. 
__ “Why, child! child!” returned Mrs. Lamb, ' «1 Jove you! oh, how much I love you! But 
in a perplexed voice, “this will neverdo! You} pao jg my father. er Imust go with him. Who 
cannot go with your father.” will care for him if I do not ?” 
“ Nobody loves him but me,” answered Katy,{  « But, Katy-——” said Mrs. Lamb, as soon as 
whose eyes still read the face of Mrs. Lamb, she could find voice to speak. The utterance 
*Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by went a further, for the child’s soft hand was 
T. 8. ArrHuR, in the Clerk’s office of the District Court for laid upon her lips. 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. “Tm coming, father!” 
VoL, VvilI.—28, 


The little voice was 








firm and courageous as it went ringing down 
the stairs. 

Katy had disengaged herself from the arms 
of Mrs. Lamb, and was moving away 

“One word, child!” Mrs. “wees called to} 
Katy. 

Katy paused and turned partly around. 

“Bring your father home here at dinner- 
time.” 

“Tf he will come.” 

“He must come!” 

The doubt expressed by Katy, gave a sudden } 
glimpse into the future, that made the heart of 
Mrs. Lamb sink in her bosom. She felt that 
from this time forth, the resolute child was 
bound to her father and separated from her. 

“Mr. Eldridge!’ Mrs. Lamb went down a 
few paces, “you will come back at dinner- 
time ?” 

“Thank you! But I cannot say ‘yes.’ I’ve 
troubled you long enough,” replied Mr. Eld- 
ridge. 

“Oh! but you must come! I want you 
here to-day, particularly. Say ‘ yes.’” 

“Oh, very well, then; yes,” returned Mr. 
Eldridge, in a cheerful voice. 


“Why, Katy dear!” Mrs. Lamb heard him! 


say, a moment after, “are you going out with 
me ?” 
“Yes, father,” answered Katy, and she 
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‘had chilled her heart! Not that self-love or 
{pride was assailed; but an oppressive feeling 
came instantly over her, that seemed as if it 
| would crush out of her young spirit, all its 
new-born hopes. If she was such a fright, how 
Scould her father continue to love her? And 
‘if he ceased to love her, she must cease to be 
his protecting angel ! 

To this instant conclusion had her mind 
come, and well might it fall with icy coldness 
3on her feelings. 

“Am I such a fright, father?” she at length 
found the courage to ask. Her large penetrat- 

‘ing eyes were still brimming with tears, as she 

‘lifted them again to her father’s face. They 
had walked some distance in silence. 

“No, dear,” answered her father, speaking 
tenderly. “It was very wicked for him to say 
that ; indeedit was! A fright? No, no, Katy; 
you are’ very beautiful to me. Sometimes, 

‘ when I look into your eyes, I feel as if I were 
looking into heaven.” 

It seemed as if sunlight suddenly breaking 
through a cloud had fallen upon the face of 
Katy, making it indeed beautiful. 

The door of Mr. Eldridge’s office was now 
reached, and the two went in. Everything in 
hee room was in disorder, and the whole aspect 
of the place, cheerless, The few law-books 
‘that remained from the once extensive library 


grasped his hand firmly. Mr. Eldridge made} were scattered around; some on the table, 
no opposition; in fact, he was pleased to have {some on the window-sill, and some on the floor. 
her company, and wondered in his heart how it; Dust lay thick upon everything; and the 
was that Mrs. Lamb had consented to let the} scanty furniture, was soiled, dingy, and out of 





child go with him. 

Not forty paces had they gone before they 
were met by one of Mr. Eldridge’s drinking- 
companions. The-greeting was very cordial on 
the part of this friend or crony. Katy looked 
up into the man’s face. A single glance sent a 
shudder through her frame. The antagonism 
was mutual ; for the man, on gazing down upon 
the crouching form of the little hunchback, 
and into her unlovely face, exclaimed coarse- 
ly— 

“ What little fright is this you have? Oh, 
Isee now,” he added; “it’s that cripple of} 
yours!” 

“Come, father!” Katy drew gently on the 
arm of her father, who yielded to the impulse 
and moved away. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other, gazing after 
them. “Now, doesn’t that beat the dickens ?” 

The effect of this on the mind of Mr. El- 
dridge was the reverse of what might be inferred. 
The first emotion on seeing his old friend was 
one of pleasure; and if he had been alone he 
would have been in great danger, But the 
cruel speech about Katy wrought an instant 
alienation and dislike ; for Katy was to him the 
dearest thing in life, and to wound her gentle, 
loving heart, was a crime not to be forgiven. 

“He’s a wicked man, Katy,” said Mr. El- 
dridge, as they moved along. 

“He’s wicked in his face,” replied Katy, 
looking up with tear-filled eyes. Ah! how the 
words “little fright” and “cripple,” uttered as 
hey were, in the most contemptuous tones, 


§ 
ip lace. 
$ With a woman’s instinct, Katy began at once 
‘the work of restoration. There was a broom 
’ behind one of the doors, and with this, the little 
office was soon swept out. Then tables, chairs, 
and shelves were dusted, and the few light arti- 
cles which it contained, such as books, pens 
‘and ink, paper, &c., laidin order. How changed 
} in a little while was the aspect of everything! 
The desolate look departed, and there was 
something cheerful tothe eye whichsoever way 
it turned. As Katy moved about, earnest and 
busy, her father would pause to ‘look at her, 
with a warmer glow in his heart. 

“Dear child!” How often were these words 
repeated in the thoughts of Mr. Eldridge, as 
his eyes followed her about the office. “ For 
her sake I will be a man again!” With what 
an emphasis did he say this mentally !—an 
emphasis that gave strength to the purpose it 
expressed. 

Not half an hour had elapsed from the time 
Mr. Eldridge had returned to his office, when a 
man named Wilkins, a well-known and influ- 
ential citizen, came in, saying, as he entered, in 
an animated way— 

“ Why, how are you, Eldridge? What’s been 
the matter? I haven’t seen you about for 4 
long time. Have you been sick ?” 

“Yes ; I’ve been seriously under the weather. 
But, thanks to a kind heart and good nursing, I 
am on my feet again; and, please heaven! I 

| meay fo keep standing upright.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Eldridge! 
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And you look as if you were in earnest,” said: business was introduced. He saw that, though 
Mr. Wilkins, in a pleasant way. “Only stick} seeming to be indifferent, ever faculty of her 
by that resolution, and Arden will yet be proud; soul was alive, and that she was taking a deep 
of you as one of her best citizens.” ; ‘interest in their words. The mute appeal that 
7 rst oe ae . nome pone: sae “myopic ere ag glittering eyes, 
limiarheeuth, am Ohare. ebomicten aieek oe inthaneningunnekaer bikes. ees: 
and leaned against her father, lifting up to the; “I will do all in my power to serve you, Mr. 
face of the visitor as she did so, her large, liquid, ; Eldridge,” were his earnestly-spoken words. 
autiful ; >“ Only b t lf, i 
te Who ‘e this ?” he inquired kindly, laying ahaa Aged yo ie sea nak ry 
his hand on Katy’s head and stroking her glossy 
hair. CHAPTER XXX. 
“ ~ site Rowe A ti gratified at}; Foran hour after Katy went away with her 
the notice taken of the child. father, Mrs. Lamb sat weeping and grieving. 
“Indeed!” The visitor spoke as if surprised ; A new leaf had been turned in her life-experi- 
at the information. Your little Katy! She ence, and the page was so full of strange mean- 
ae eee® a girl, — I am —_ _ ings, yen she trembled in fear and bewilderment. 
is. nd Mr. Wilkins stooped down and kissed: The child had gone forth, never to return to 
oe — _ — to do so was so strong, ; her in the old relation—never to be to her what 
t ist it. ‘ © 
we Tow beveteometsing todive dor;Mhieidee,"{late. 'Ehe hah aleage: loted Katpriag'*n- 
he remarked, in a voice that betrayed consider-; derly ; now, something of reverence was blend- 
able feeling. His eyes were fixed upon the} ed with her love. All at once the child seemed 
shrunken features of the child, which, pain-}to have risen above her, and to have acquired 
disfigured as they were, seemed but a light} new powers for a mission, the holiest on earth. 
veil shadowing the inner beauty of her spirit. ;The more she thought of "the little one, going 
“In the world but not of it.” He spoke now out so bravely with her father, and assuming 
half to himself. “May God keep thee from the office of guardian and protector, the more 
bal 38 were ong sso sass Sieh he 3 ewe —— of _ a wren ee wean om 
ave strong hop ou ridge ‘der grew her heart under the conviction tha 
said, a little while after, in a cheerful encour- ; their ways in this life could move on, side by 
aging way, his eyes glancing towards Katy as} by side, no longer. 
he spoke. “Tt ig said that evil spirits flee in} Anxiously did Mrs. Lamb wait at the ap- 
terror, at the sight of a little child, its inno-: pointed dinner-hour for the return of Katy and 
cence smiting them with intolerable anguish. ; her father. They came, just as her over-excited 
Keep fon gents, —_———— _ = pet per — fa to tee en a of ms 
you, my friend, an e enemies of your soul$ appointment; for their arrival was late. One 
will stand afar off in fear, leaving you to walk ; glance at Mr. Eldridge made her heart leap 
safely onward. Katy,” and the visitor laid his ; with pleasure. He walked erect, and his face 
seria her mone — = pg ¢ was = — _— _ a ee of + eg 
pressively e ather <as when he went forth in the morning. Katy 
angel. Evil spirits are leagued together for: was by his side, holding one of his hands, her 
his destruction, and they have gained a fearful $ countenance radiant with pleasure. 
power over him, But their spell is broken.: “I’ve come back, asI promised, Mrs. Lamb,” 
Mee wil AUR tammcan neve sho dinamnes ek Aameaeclgeacghekstancmpecagie al 
Katy’s soul-lit eyes looked steadily upon the ; looking so well and happy,” replied Mrs. Lamb. 
man’s face while he said these words, and with ; “ And how are you, dear?” she added, stooping 
a womanly intelligence in them, that filled him; to Katy, and kissing her fondly. “I’ve missed 








ARAL 


with something of wonder and reverence. { you so much. all the morniug, that I could do 
“What have you in the way of business?” nothing but wander over the house like one 
asked the visitor, soon after. $ possessed.” 


“Nothing,” replied Eldridge. “But I am} There was an expression of womanly inde- 
here for the transaction of anything that offers} pendence and womanly self-reliance in the face 
in my line.” ¢ of Katy as she stood beside Mrs. Lamb, and 

“T have some few matters that require atten-}look up into her motherly countenance. She 
tion, and you can do allI want quite as well} was changed; and the change was manifest, 
as anybody I know.” ; not in any unpleasant assumptions, but simply 

“Tam at your service,” said Eldridge, speak-; as a fact. Katy was no longer’a mere child, to 
ing with animation. “Whatever you wish } be guided and controlled. The warmly mani- 
done shall have prompt attention on my part ;} fested love of Mrs. Lamb she returned with a 
and if, by a favorable word, you can help me to; fervor which showed how deep was her own 
alittle business among your friends, you will? affection. How gladly would she have flut- 
do me a service for which I shall ever be grate-$ tered back like a timid bird, to the bosom of 
ful. I will not abuse your kind confidence.” {her maternal friend! A few hours’ experience 

Mr. Wilkins glanced toward Katy, whohad;in the world outside of the sheltered home 
retired to the other side of the office as soon as} where she had been so tenderly eared for, re- 
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vealed many y things with which she must come ‘kins, who had scarcely been able to get the 
in painful contact; and her heart trembled as }thought of little Katy out of his mind for a 
her eyes strained themselves to look into the } moment, called in at the office of Mr. Eldridge. 
unknown beyond. But she was all the braver } His interest in both the father and the child 
in her resolution to walk in the new path she 5 was strongly excited. The singular aspect 
had chosen. 

“You must come back at supper-time,”’ said } } der and admiration; he knew enough of human 
Mrs. Lamb, as Katy and her father were prepar-$ nature and the power of innocence, to feel a 


ing to go out after dinner. rh A confidence in the result of a vigorous 
Katy looked up at her father, and waited, in‘struggle for the mastery over evil which had 
evident concern, for his answer. q ‘ evidently begun in the mind of Eldridge. 


“That will be imposing on you,” replied ; “He must be helped! Every good man in 
Mr Eldridge. “Too long, as it is, have I bur-;} Arden ‘must come to the rescue!” he said to a 
dened you, and as yet I can only render the; friend with whom he conversed on the subject. 
poor return of gratitude; though, please :“T never was so moved by anything in my life, 
Heaven, it shall ere long be something more {as by the self-devotion of that little, deformed 
substantial.”  child—his ‘Katy,’ as he called her, with a tender 

“ Make no excuses, Mr. Eldridge ; only come ? ness in his voice that made it falter. There is 
back at tea-time with Katy. Remember that} virtue left in his heart! There is ground there 
in taking her away, you leave a pledge of re-; notall overrun with weeds and thistles; and it 


turn.” }must be sown with good seeds.” 
“ You'll come back, father, won’t you?” This; “It may be,’’ was answered, a little indiffer- 
inquiry decided Mr. Eldridge. dently, “that your imagination has carried you 


“Tf both wish me to do so, I cannot well de-} a little beyond the fact touching Katy. She 
cline. Yes, Mrs. Lamb, I will be with you again) has probably gone out with her father from 
at tea-time. eo }some childish impulse. But, as to having any 
“ And remain all night ?” added Mrs. Lamb, } matured purpose, such as you infer, I don’t 
who, now that the child had joined herself to} think it is in the little ungainly thing. I’ve 
her father, had a new motive for extending hos-}seen her often with Mrs. Lamb, and must say, 
pitality to the latter. {that the wonderful depth and beauty of her 
“We'll talk about that at tea-time,” an-| ‘eyes, about which you are so enthusiastic, 
swered Mr. Eldridge, in no way disinclined to } }never made anyimpressiononme. She struck 
accept an invitation which he saw was extended } /me aS a very common and rather repulsive 
in the right spirit. And he was the more in-} child.” 
clined to do so, from the fact that there was in} “A deformed body and plain features often 
Arden no other door at which he could present } }enshrine a soul of wonderful beauty ; and, for 
himself and find a welcome. His course of} all you say, I am not the less assured that the 
life had alienated him from every household; } fact is true in the present case. Be that as it 
and where guests were received for hire, his » may, however, there is an earnest desire on the 
presence had become an offence. The spirit in‘ part of Mr. Eldridge to mend his ways; and 
which Katy had joined herself to him was not} we must help him, in the name of human- 
at first clearly understood ; but the truth had | ity.” 
dawned upon him like the breaking of anew; To every one he met, Mr. Wilkins communi- 
morning, and was becoming clearer every hour. } cated the intelligence that Eldridge had com- 
Already the thought of her when darkness ‘ menced a new course of life, and under peculiar 
should close in upon them had begun totrouble} circumstances. The warm coloring he threw 
him. He could think of no place where he} ‘upon the single fact of meeting Katy in her fa- 
could go with her, and find a home for a single’ ther’s office, and the true inferences that he had 
night. Alone he could pass the dark watches, ; drawn therefrom, awakened a strong interest in 
as he had done many times before, on the set-; many minds; and several influential men of 
tle in his office; but Katy must have better: property, who always had more or less busi- 
provision than that. And so, for her sake, he}ness to transact, which required legal forms, 
«determined to accept Mrs. Lamb’s invitation, at said, that as soon as the poor broken-down in- 
least for that time, and then see what the mor- } ‘ ebriate gave any reasonable evidence of a pur- 
row would bring forth. ‘pose to reform and attend to his professional 
The business placed in his hands by the per- : ' duties, they would employ him, as well for their 
son who had called at his office so opportunely ;own safety as his encouragement—no lawyer 
occupied his time all the morning, and still re- | in Arden having acquired a better reputation. 
quired more time for its completion. Witha! “Busy at work?” said Mr. Wilkins, cheer- 
cheerful, hopeful, earnest spirit, Mr. Eldridge | fully, as he came into the little office, where he 
went back to his work, entering upon it again | ‘found Eldridge writing at a table on which 
with something of the old delight which he! j everything was laid in order. A neat bunch of 
had felt in his profession. If an evil spirit ; ; flowers, i in fresh water, stood near him, diffus- 
came to him and excited some dormant cupi- | ing a pleasant fragrance through the room. 
dity, the instant he felt the kindling desire he | But Katy was not there. Mr. Wilkins glanced 
lifted his eyes to the form of Katy, and the? around in search of her, and felt disappointed 
demon fied. at not meeting the little face he had confidently 
About the middle of the afternoon, Mr. Wil- expected to see. 


‘which the case presented, filled him with won- ° 
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rule. He had heard nothing from them for a 
whole year, and the intelligence last received 
had left but a vague impression on his mind. 
“Poor boys!” he said, mentally, as thought 
continued to dwell upon them. 


“ Yes,” replied Eldridge, “ and I hope to keep 
busy. I’m making good progress in your mat- 
ters, though a little slower than I anticipated. 

There have been some recent laws passed 

which affect the transfer of property in this 

particular manner, and I have spent several; “Ishould not object to the arrangement,” 
hours in sifting them out and comparing them jremarked Eldridge, in answer to the suggestion 
with previous enactments not annulled by their {of Mr. Wilkins. 

passage,” “Then by all means try and make it,’ said 

“¢Slow and sure” is a good rule,” said Mr.‘the latter, who saw at a glance how much of 
Wilkins. “ Don’t hurry the work.” safety for the reforming man there would be in 

“Tt shall all be done right; you may depend ;such a home, where not even the shadow of 
on that, Mr. Wilkins.” temptation could enter. 

“T don’t see your little Katy,” said the visi-} The good wishes of Mr. Wilkins did not die 
tor, in a voice that betrayed his anxiety on that{in his thoughts. Not content with suggesting 
head. ahome at Mrs. Lamb’s, he called. that very 

“She’s here, bless her gentle heart!’ replied {afternoon upon the kind-hearted woman, and 
Eldridge, a light breaking over his countenance. {talked with her freely about Mr. Eldridge. 
“You'll find her in the yard—a little busy bee} He found her not only willing to make the ar- 
among the flowers. Just see how clean she{rangement, but anxious onthe subject, particu- 
has weeded that border! Where, yesterday, ; larly on Katy’s account. The more she thought 
not a flower was able to show its feeble head{about the child’s going out into the world to 
above the tall grass and rank cicuta, a few ‘be the self-devoted companion of a father who 
lady-slippers, petunias, and larkspurs now {had fallen, through vice and intemperance, to 
lift their white, purple, and crimson blossoms, ‘the lowest degree of degradation, the more 
smiling in the sunshine. I stood and looked deeply was she distressed. Before her mind 
at them and her a few minutes ago, until the passed the whole catalogue of evils she might 
tears came into my eyes. All the manhood of: be called on to undure; and her heart grew 
my nature was stirred to the depths, Mr. Wil-‘ sick at the review. Love, pity, humanity, all 
kins! God bless the child, and make me as; united in urging upon her the adoption of some 
true to her as she is now to me!” means to save Katy from the sad consequences 

“Amen! God bless and help you both!’ {that were almost certain to fall upon her 
was fervently responded. - ad. 

“Where are you staying now?” asked ur. A brief but earnest conversation with Mr. 
Wilkins, as he walked back from the window. Wilkins made her duty plain to Mrs. Lamb; 

“Thave been for a couple of weeks at the;and when Mr. Eldridge came back with Katy 
house of Mrs. Lamb. She nursed me like a j about sunset, she was entirely ready to offer 
second mother—as she has been to my child— ‘him a home if he would accept the humble 
during my unhappyillness. But she is poor, } provision she could make. Mr. Eldridge had 
and I have burdened her too long. I am going {no serious objection to offer, and so, to the satis- 
back there, on her kind invitation, this evening, ; faction of all parties, it was settled that he 
but to-morrow will have to make some other {should be a boarder, for a time at least, in the 
arrangement.” Shouse of Mrs, Lamb. 

“Why not board with her?” suggested Mr. ; After tea, the lamps were lighted in the small 
Wilkins. i“ best room,” and Mrs. Lamb went in there 

“That would hardly be convenient or agree-} with her sewing. Katy had some work to do 
able,” said Mr. Eldridge. also, and drew her chair up to the table on which 

“ Are you certain ?” the light burned; it was a chair made higher 

“T have, at least, so inferred.” ‘than the rest, so that her shrunken body could 

“Perhaps it might be altogether so. Mrs. ; be raised to a comfortable position. 

Lamb has been your Katy’s second mother, and, How old home-loves awakened in the hgart 
no doubt loves her very dearly.” {of Mr. Eldridge as he looked at the little group 

“Oh, yes. A mother would not love her bet-;—if.two may so be called—sitting around the 
ter,” replied Mr. Eldridge. table, with the lamps shining upon their faces, 

“ That’s the place for you,” said Mr. Wilkens, lighting them up with something of beauty! 
confidently. “You’d better talk with Mrs. ; Acrowd of memories came rushing into percep- 
Lamb about it. Her house is small, but it will} tion; a flood of strong emotions swept through 
do very well for the present. In less than a} his soul. The old home-feeling revived, and 
year, I hope to see you in so prosperous a busi- { his heart yearned toward his children, desir- 
ness, that you can rent her a larger one, if needing, with an intense desire, to have them 
be.” i gathered at his own hearth again. 

The thoughts of Mr. Eldridge reverted in-} The first thought of Mr. Eldridge, when the 
stantly to his two sons, who had been turned} lights were brought and the table arranged for 
off into the world to shift for themselves; and‘ the evening’s work, was to get a book and read 
he remembered how, under the care of Mrs. ‘to Katy and Mrs. Lamb. But these thronging 
Lamb, their very natures seemed to change, {memories of the past, and pictures of what 
and the children who had lived for years inj might be in the future so absorbed him, that 
strife, harmonized under her wise and loving} he remained sitting a little apart, in the shadow 
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of the room, silent and musing. 





ing itself. There could be no home-greetings 


without her presence among the chileren—no 


heart-warming recollections of the better times 


Images of 
the times gone by could not arise in his 
thoughts without the form of his wife present- 





A nnn nnn nnn 


At first, the business entrusted to Mr. Eld- 
ridge went little beyond the execution of legal 
documents involving the transfer of property ; 
but court-cases came in time, and he took his 
old place at the bar, gradually rising there 
toward his former high position. Judge Gray 


that did not include a face once the light of; never seemed to feel very easy when Eldridge 
life. Never before, since that unhappy day, so} argued a cause before him. Their personal in- 


fatal to the peace of both, had Mr. Eldridge 
thought of his wife with the softened feelings 
that were now experienced; and he was more 
inclined to blame himself, than the passionate, 
wrong-minded woman to whom he had con- 
ceded nothing, when the smallest sign of yield- 
ing on his part, might have brought her back 
humbled and changed to the home she so madly 
deserted. 

Where was she? The question under this 
altered condition of mind startled him. Years 
had passed since the day of their separation. 
But once since then had he looked upon her 
face; and from the time she had left Arden, 
no word of her had ever reached him. She 
might be dead for all he new to the contrary ; 
—was, perhaps. As he thought of her his feel- 
ings grew more tender, and something of the 
old love began to revive. She did not present 
herself in any repulsive aspects, but as in the 
earlier days of their wedded life—gentle, affec- 
tionate, thoughtful of his comfort, and making 
his home radiant with the light of love. 

We may not wonder that Mr. Eldridge was 
silent for that evening, burdened as were his 


thoughts with such a weight, nor that he was: 


restless through the night that followed, star- 
tled often from sleep by the too vivid presence 
of dreaming images. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


We cannot linger to describe the daily life of 
Mr. Eldridge, nor to draw pictures full of inter- 
est as they would be, of the many scenes in 
which Katy bore a part. The child, true to her 
great mission, never, for many months, left her 
father’s side while he was abroad in the world 
to him so full of danger. 

At first there were persons to speak light or 
scofing words and to assail her ears with lan- 
guage that chilled her heart and caused her 
steps to falter. But she only shrunk the 
closer to her father’s side, and grasped his hand 
with a firmer pressure. 

Not long, however, did this continue. »The 
general sentiment ran too strongly in her favor, 
as soon as the meaning of her unvarying 
presence with her father was known. Numbers 
who had stood for a long time aloof from Mr. 
Eldridge as one hopelessly wedded to a fatal 
vice now took a new interest, because there 
was a new and strong ground of hope. They 
saw his step growing firmer, his head more 
erect, his countenance more elevated ; and the 
angel by his side gave them confidence in the 
change as permanent. Business increased, and, 
in the concentration of his thoughts thereon and 
prompt execution of whatever was confided to 
his care, new power was gained ; for in all use- 
ful work there is a sphere of safety. 





tercourse was of the most distant character; 
and, when allusion was made in his presence 
to the reformed life of the lawyer, he either 
gave adoubtful shrug, or said, half contempt- 
uously, “Wait a while.” Once or twice he 
had spoken in the presence of Mr. Wilkins in 
a sneering manner of ltttle Katy, who was still 
the unvarying companion of Mr. Eldridge, even 
going with him into court, yet always in the 
most unobtrusive manner, and, as far as possi- 
ble, in a way to attract little or no attention. 
Mr. Wilkins answered nothing, though words 
of rebuke trembled on his tongue. One day, 
as he was standing near the court-house door, 
talking with the judge, Mr. Eldridge passed 
near them, and in a few moments the stooping 
form of Katy came gliding noiselessly by. 

“What do you want here?” exclaimed the 
judge, in a harsh, angry vice, so startling the 
child that she stood suddenly still and looked 
up with a frightened countenance. The man’s 
voice and air showed a large amount of pent- 
up ill-feeling now betraying itself. 

“You’d better run off home! That’s the 
place for little girls,” added the judge, speaking 
less harshly. 

The father of Katy had passed within the 
building, and knew nothing of this petty as- 
sault by Judge Gray. The child, startled at 
firSt, recovered herself in a few moments, and 
moved forward again in"the direction she was 


‘going when her steps were so suddenly ar- 


rested. 

“That was a cruel thing,” said Mr. Wilkins, 
firmly fixing his eyes upon the face of Judge 
Gray ;—“ a very cruel thing!” 

“JT didn’t ask your opinion of the matter,” 
retorted the judge. 

* But you have the benefit of it, notwith- 
standing,” said Mr. Wilkins. “I didn’t believe 
there was a man in Arden with a heart hard 
enough to wound the feelings of that noble 
child.” 

“Noble! Pah!” Judge Gray’s manner ex- 
pressed the most bitter contempt. “I’m sick 
of all this cant! I see nothing in her but an 
ugly, forward little imp, entirely out of her 
place.” 

Unwilling to hear such epithets applied to 
one whose very name had come to signify, in 
his thought, angelic self-devotion, Mr. Wilkins 
turned away from the judge and entered the 
court-house. He did not find Katy in her ac- 
customed seat; and it was some time before 
his eyes, searching in every part of the room, 
discovered her shrinking close beside a pillar, 
with the evident purpose of avoiding observa- 
tion. In a little while he noticed her going 
almost stealthily toward her father. She whis- 
pered a few words that appeared to surprise 
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him; but he smiled and nodded assent. Katy} most of which he conducted to a favorable is- 
then retired from the court-room and did not; sue. His income steadily increased; but this 
appear there again during the morning ses-; brought him not into temptation, for he had 
sion. ends to accomplish that would require means 

“ What was Katy saying to you just now?” far beyond what he could yet command. As 
asked Mr. Wilkins, going over to where El-;soon as he found himself able to do 80, he 
dridge was seated. rented a larger house than the one occupied by 

“She is hemming some handkerchiefs for} Mrs. Lamb, and installed the good lady therein 
me,” replied Mr. Eldridge, “and wanted to go} as mistress. Then he brought his two boys 
back to the office and finish them by the time} home. Rough usage had they met with; but 


court adjourned.” both were subdued, and thankful in their heart 
“Oh! was that all?” Mr. Eldridge looked a} of hearts to get home again.. They had grown 
little curious ; but Wilkins said no more. into stout, coarse, strong lads, and none in the 


From that time Katy went no more to the} village remembered them as the two sprightly 
court-house with her father; but she always3little boys who played about their father’s 
accompanied him to his office, and remained } dwelling, years before, ere the shadows had fal- 
there to return with him at mid-day and even-;len dark across its threshold. Mr. Eldridge had 
ing. them entered at the best school in Arden, and 
When Mr. Eldridge was informed of Judge} in the evenings spent most of his time in as- 
Gray’s conduct toward Katy, he was strongly sisting them in their various studies, 
indignant; and it required all the influence; Dear Katy! how happy she was in this 
possessed by Mr. Wilkins to prevent a quarrel; blessed re-union! In all possible ways she 
between them. sought to make home bright and pleasant for 

“ Let it all pass, my friend,” said the latter,} every one. Very tenderly was she loved, for 
soothing the father’s excitement. “ The judge} all felt the warmth of her loving heart. It was 
has only exhibited a phase of character he had} rarely that any thought of her deformity, or 
been wiser to conceal.” saw in her homely face anything but the spir- 

“ He’s a villain!” exclaimed Eldridge. itual beauty which shone through as if it were 

“Don’t call hard names,” returned Mr. Wil-3 but a filmy veil. 
kins. One evening, (it was about three months 
“ The tables turn sometimes,” said Eldridge, } from the time William and Jacob had been ‘re- 
calming a little. “I have been down, and}stored to their home,) Mr. Eldridge seemed 
very low down; and Judge Gray is something } more thoughtful than usual, and sat apart from 
to blame for the fatal declension. But I am} the family, with his hand shading his face, as if 
on my feet again, and hourly renewing my desirous to conceal: its troubled expression. 
strength. Time will one day see us—mark } Katy, too, from some cause, was not cheerful. 
me!—in far different relations to each other; She had been moving about since tea-time, busy 
than we now occupy.” in the arrangement of various household mat- 

“JT donot think his feet are on safe ground,” $ ters; but her voice, which so often broke out 
remarked Mr. Wilkins. in little snatches of song, did not once stir the 

“JT know they are not. Judge Gray, unless {air with its low melodies. At length she drew 
there be in his moral constitution a saving ele-} her chair to the table where William and Jacob 
ment rarely found in men of his class, will run ; were busy with their lessons, and began the 
down rapidly in a few years. I know some} work of mending a garment. But the pressure 
thing of his habits and associates. Well, well, } of thought on her young mind every now and 
I must not wish him evil, even if he have done} then caused her hands to fall idle in her lap; 
me wrong.” and she would sit, sometimes, for minutes to- 

And Eldridge softened his feelings toward the $ gether, so still, that she seemed like a statue. 
judge, and tried, though in a feeble way, to for-; At length Katy pushed herself back from the 
give him. table, and laid her sewing upon a chair, as if 

As Mr. Eldridge gradually acquired strength} hopeless of accomplishing anything, for the 
of character, and put on the externals of a; time, in that direction. Fora little while she 
higher manhood, Katy, from a natural instinct} looked earnestly toward her father, and then, 
of what was right, withdrew herself more and} crossing over to where he sat, still so absorbed 
more from public observation, and sometimes} in thought as to be unconscious of anything 
did not accompany him to his office, nor visit} passing in the room, pressed up closely to his 
him there for days together. But she always; side, and drew her arm around his neck. Mr. 
met him with so bright a face when he returned } Eldridge returned the endearing act, and at the 
home, and gave the parting kiss so lovingly} same time kissed her as he drew her tightly to 
when he went out, that her spirit remained pre-} his heart. She laid her head back upon his 
sent with him for good, even when she was ab-} shoulder, and he bent his face down until his 
sent in the body. cheek was pressed to hers. 

Within a year from the time Mr. Eldridge be-} “Father!” Katy spoke in a low whisper. 
gan in earnest the work of reformation, he had} Mr. Eldridge raised his head and looked 
attained a position that surprised every one.} down upon her face. 

Strict attention to business, added to the repu-} ‘“ What, dear?” he inquired. 
tation of being one of the best lawyers in the “Don’t you wish mother was here ?” 
country, soon brought him important cases,; Katy’s eyes were closed, and she did not open 
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them, fearing to look into her father’s face to}it not, the inward vision obscuring the out- 
see the effect of her question. She did not; ward. 


know that her words were but an echo to his} “It is four years this very month,” said Mrs. 


thoughts. $ Angell. 
“ Yes, love.” The answer came alsoinawhis-; “Four years! Yes, yes; that long time has 


per—a whisper meant to conceal the quicker; passed. How swiftly the days have flown! And 
heart-beat her query occasioned. some of them, Aunt Margaret, have been sor- 

“Where is she, father?” Never before had} rowful days for you. Poor Phebe! Why did 
Katy, while speaking with him, referred in any! not the arrow find my heart instead of hers, 
way to her mother. $and leave you the blessing of a child? What 

“ Heaven only knows!” replied Mr. Eldridge, ; am I to you?” 
his voice betraying deep emotion. ; “Harriet !” There was a gentle reproof in 

“Can’t we find her, father? Oh, I wish she} the kind voice of Mrs. Angell. 
was home! Last night I had such a sweet} “I know what you would say, Aunt Margaret. 
dream about her!” Ah, if I only had your beautiful reliance on the 

“What was it, Katy?” The voice that trem-} all-wise Being who knoweth our frame and re- 
bled with excitement a moment before was; membereth that we are dust, I might yet find 
forced into an even tone. peace on earth, though heavily burdened with 

“I dreamed that I was lying in bed awake, } memories that often seem as if they would 
and that mother came in and sat by my side,} crush my very life out!” 
stooping down and kissing me. I have felt; “Memories of what, Harriet?” 
her kiss on my lips ever since, father! Then} “Oh, Aunt Margaret!” The ejaculation indi- 
she laid her hand on my head and smoothed } cated both pain and surprise. 
my hair, and said,—oh! so many times,—} “ Harriet!’ (Mrs. Angell laid her hand, with 
‘Dear Katy! dear Katy !’” an earnest pressure, on the arm of her niece, ) 

The child’s voice grew unsteady, and then}“it is the first time in the lapse of nearly four 
failed her. A warm drop fell upon the hand of; years that I have questioned you, even remote- 
Mr. Eldridge; he knew it was a tear. Closely {ly, touching your past history; and my wish to 
he clasped her with his arm. But he answered ;do so now springs from no idle curiosity, but 
nothing more. homme a strong desire to do you good. Unless 

In a little while Katy withdrew herself from ; the physician knows something about the origin 
the embrace of her father, and, going back to} of the malady he seeks to cure, he cannot wise- 
the table, took up her work, and bent down}ly administer his remedies. To me your whole 
over it so low that the expression of her face} past history is a blank. I am even a stranger 
could not be seen. Mr. Eldridge remained silent }to .he name you bear in right of marriage. I 
and reserved until early bedtime, and then re-} know nothing of the ways in which your feet 
tired without a word to any one,—a thing for} have trodden from the time I laid my hand 
him unusual. } among the soft brown curls that clustered about 
your childish face, until you.came to me a heart- 

satedem cms. burdened woman, fleeing et the world and seek- 

“ Aunt Margaret!” ing to hide yourself in the deepest retirement.” 

The voice that called was low and feeble. } “Help me back to the bed, Aunt Margaret. 
Mrs. Angell arose quickly and went up to sri, bower to feel faint. I thought I was stronger 
little spare chamber, as it was always called,;than Iam.” The invalid spoke with quivering 
though for years it had not been without an} lips and unsteady voice. 
occupant, and leaned over the bed. A pale face } Mrs. Angell assisted her to rise, and, with the 
lay among the snowy pillows. loving tenderness of a mother, supported her 

“ Aunt Margaret, don’t you think I might sit} feeble steps across the room until she gained 
up a little? I feel stronger to-day,” said the} the bed. 
invalid. : “T am still very weak, Aunt Margaret,” she 

“The air is very mild,” answered Mrs. ‘said, in a mournful voice. “How slow strength 
Angell, “so there is no danger of taking cold. returns!” 

Yes ; may be it would do you good, Harriet.; Mrs. Angell did not reply to this remark, but 

Let me draw the large chair to the window, {stood silently looking down upon her niece, 

ro “ry you can look out upon the trees and } who, after returning her gaze for a few moments, 
elds. { said,— 

“Thank you, Aunt Margaret. You are so} “Go on, Aunt Margaret. I’ve many times 
very kind to me,” said the invalid, after she {desired to talk with you of the past, but my 
had walked, with Mrs. Angell’s assistance, to; heart has always failed me when I tried to speak. 
the window, from which she glanced as she$ Say on.” 
sunk into the great easy-chair. “ How beauti-' “You came to me a heart-burdened woman,” 
ful every thing looks!” was added, after she had ; Mrs, Angell resumed, in her gentle, loving way. 
gazed for some moments on the fine ieee could see that in the battle of life you had 
that lay before her eyes. {suffered wrong.” 

“How long is it since I came here, Aunt; “Qh, ‘Aunt Margaret! a deep and blasting 
Margaret?” The speaker had remained silent} wrong!” The pale face of the invalid flushed, 
for some moments, looking out upon the} and indignant light burned in her eyes. 
landscape, but for most of the time seeing } “ And it was also plain to me, Harriet, that in 
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this battle of life you had dealt hard blows as; “I’m afraid, Aunt Margaret,” she said, after 
well as received them.” many minutes of silence had passed, “ that even 

There was no answer to this. on my own showing I have not been altogether 

“ And A have often thought,” continued Mrs. § free from blame.” 

Angell, “that there might be some living who} “Your Mrs. Weakly and Mrs. Glendy were 
carry about with them wounds you have in-$ bad advisers,” was the old lady’s simple answer. 
flicted,—wounds, it may be, that still bleed as’ “They certainly did not prove themselves 
do your own.” very fast friends,” said Mrs. Eldridge. 

The long lashes of the invalid fell low upon} Another long silence followed. Mrs. Ange} 
her cheeks, and her pale lips drew close toge-} was confounded by the history of her niece. 
ther. The abandonment of her home and children on 

“You have greatly changed from what you$the provocation alleged seemed to her gentle 
were, Harriet, when four years ago, you sought; spirit so extraordinary that she could not realize 
a hiding-place in my humble ek state of mind by which her relative had 








in exterior, and, I am sure, in heart also. Im-; been impelled. 
patient by nature you have repressed your: “Do not think too evil of me, Aunt Mar- 
quick impulses, and, with a gentleness, kind-; garet.” Mrs. Eldridge raised her eyes with a 
ness, and self-devotion not by any means here-} timid look to the face of Mrs. Angell. “If there 
ditary qualities, have borne with, cared for, and} is any atonement for wrong in suffering, I may 
patiently instructed my motherless grandchil-; at least claim forgiveness from you.” 
dren, until, from bent, twisted, and gnarled} “ Against me you have never sinned, Harriet,” 
young plants, they are growing up into pleasant § was gravely answered. 
trees.” “Then God forgive me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
“Don’t, don’t, Aunt Margaret! It is to your; Eldridge, wildly striking her hands together 
gentleness—a daily reproof to my selfish impa- above her head. 
tience—that we are indebted forthe great change? “ Harriet,’ said Mrs. Angell, deeply moved at 
which has passed upon these children. I can-;this, “God always forgives the forgiving. He 
not receive the praise that is due to yourself. } never turns his face away in anger; and when we 
Left only to my care, they would have remained; think him implacable it is only the image of 
gnarled and unbeautiful plants. But, Aunt} our own accusing and unrelenting spirit that is 
Margaret,’—and the invalid raised herself on}seen. It is plain, Harriet, that through all these 
one arm, and spoke in a voice that thrilled tothe }long years of suffering and humiliation you 
heart of Mrs, Angell,—“did you think, while I} have never forgiven your husband. Look into 
taught these children daily, and daily minis-} your heart and see if it be not so.” 
tered to them, that my eyes never pictured; “It is even as yousay. I have not forgiven 
another home than this, and that my heart}him.” Mrs. Angell had waited for an answer 
never yearned toward other children,—flesh } to her suggestion ; and it came at length. 
of my flesh and bone of my bone? Oh, Aunt; “ Was he all to blame?” she asked. 
Margaret !”” “No, no; I was in many things to blame, 
The pent-up anguish of years gushed forth, and § Aunt Margaret. I did not make him a patient, 
the unhappy invalid, weak in body and mind, } home-loving wife. I am irritable by nature, and 
buried her face in one of the pillows, <n not always careful to repress its exhibition 
; 
; 





sobbed wildly for some minutes. toward him and our children. But he altered 

“ Harriet, what of this other home? what of; very much as time went on, and that only gave 
these other children?” said Mrs. Angell, as}me causes of disturbance not existing in the 
soon as this strong outburst of emotion had early years of our married life. He grew exact- 
subsided. “You must tell me all: but not now;{ ing, and at times a little imperious, seeking to 
you are too weak.” trammel my freedom. It is not in my nature 

-“T must speak now, if at all,” was answered. } to endure that; and, when he towered up before 
“To-morrow pride may seal my lips in silence.” }me a demanding and forbidding tyrant, I re- 

“Say on, then.” And Mrs. Angell bent her? belled, counting no price too great for liberty.” 
ear close down to the pillow on which the head } > The pale face of Mrs. Eldridge had flushed 
of her niece had fallen. ; ‘with the excitement of her feelings. 

The history and confession then and there) “Your husband was a home- loving man, you 
given were complete, with the single exception ‘say ?? Mrs. Angell asked the question in a 
of the studied concealment of her name; and} quiet voice, but one that was full of meaning. 
when Mrs. Eldridge closed her sad narrative the; “Yes; he was very domestic in his feelings.” 
only response her aged relative made was to? “You were by the marriage-pledges made the 
press her lips to her forehead, and say, in a} genius of his home.” 
troubled voice,— Mrs. Eldridge did not answer. 

“My poor, unhappy child !” “Were you a good genius, transmuting all 

Never since the day that saw Mrs. Eldridge; the heart’s baser metal into the gold of loving- 
go forth so blindly and madly from her home, | kindness ? Did sunshine always attend your 
had the whole aspect of her case looked so; presence, or were clouds the garments in which 
unlovely in her own eyes as now, even though } you clothed yourself? Harriet, you need not 
in opening the past to Mrs. Angell, she had}answer to me these questions ; ; but let me 
sought to give every incident she related a bear- ; conjure you to answer them truly to your own 
ing favorable to her own side. } heart.” 
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The invalid’s eyes were shut tightly, the}ed the last words of Mrs. Angell, and in the 
fringing lids lying darkly above her cheeks. pause the sound of footsteps was heard in the 

“He was a home-loving man!” Mrs. Angell; window. . 
repeated the words as if uttering them to her-} “Does Mrs. Angell live here?” The question, 
self.. “To how many thousands and tens of} distinctly heard in the chamber, was asked ina 
thousands of lonely-hearted wives would home manly voice. 
be a paradise if this could be said of their rl Mrs. Eldridge gave a sudden start, flushed, 
bands! A home-loving man! Why, this in-} and then, growing pale as ashes, sunk back on 
cludes half the domestic virtues. Let your} the pillow. 
thoughts go far back, Harriet, to the early’ Descending to the door, Mrs. Angell met a 
days of your wedded life. Was he not a true, ; well-dressed, intelligent-looking man, who said, 
loving husband? Did he seek only his own} in a tone of inquiry,— 
gratification, or was your delight his pleasure?”: “Is this Mrs. Angell ?” 

“And what wrought the change?” Mrs. El-; By his side stood a little girl, deformed in 
dridge had answered nothing, and so her aunt? person and with a shrunken, hueless face; but 
assumed that her husband had been all that} her eyes shone like brilliant stars. 
was supposed. “Oh, Harriet, deal faithfully by; “I am Mrs. Angell,” was the simple response. 
yourself and him! If the first error was ons “ And I am Morgan Eldridge.” 
your part, forgive all that came in the sad array: “What! Morgan Eldridge? It cannot be ?” 
of consequences. If home was to him the} Mrs. Angell was for a few moments so over- 
dearest place imagination could picture, how; come with surprise that she remained standing 
sad must he have been when the truth came; in the door, not even inviting the strangers to 
forcing itself upon his unwilling convictions:enter. But, recovering herself, she grasped the 
that he had erred in the choice of a home-com-‘hand of Mr. Eldridge and drew him into the 
panion!—that he had taken one to his heart} house. 
who ? ; “Is my mother here?” Two small hands 

“ Aunt Margaret!” (the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge; grasped eagerly the arm of Mrs. Angell, and a 
flew open,) “do you wish to kill me by words ?} pair of dark earnest eyes were lifted to her face. 
What are you saying?” ’The voice thrilled through her bosom like a 

“Have I put the case too strongly?” Mrs. }sudden wail of sad music. : 

Angell spoke very calmly and very seriously.; “ Your mother, child? Who is your mother ?” 
“Did you fulfil to him the promise of your; “Katy! Oh, Katy!” A feeble voice called 
betrothal? Let your heart answer, and answer $ down from the chamber. 

truly. He was a home-loving man. ‘Home-} “It is mother!” And the child sprung away, 
loving!’ Think of that, Harriet. If what a} gliding from the room and up the stairs almost 
man loves beyond all else in life changes its} as swiftly as a bird on the wing. 

pleasant aspect and becomes unlovely, is there} “I’m bewildered,—confounded !” said Mrs. 
not danger of his changing also? There are} Angell, as soon as she had a little recovered 
thousands of sad, lonely, hopeless wives to-day,‘ herself. “Morgan Eldridge! Did I hear aright ?” 
whose selfish, thoughtless, unloving disregard} “That is my name, Mrs. Angell; and here, in 
to the young husbands’ peculiar wants has}this village, my unhappy life began. Ah, how 
worked a hopeless alienation between them-} many, many times have I wished that I had 
selves and men who would have loved them, } died when my mother died !” 

ry ag death, with an unswerving affec-: «And are you the husband of my niece Har- 
ion. riet ?” 

“Oh, spare me! spare me!” Mrs. Eldridge; “Yes! yes!” 
cried ont, in anguish. “The blasting image you; «father! dear father !” (Katy had come 
have conjured up is looking at me as from 8} jiaing down from the room above as swiftly 
mirror! I see myself, hideously deformed ! Oh } as she had ascended, and now grasped her 
that I could die !” 3 father’s hand;) “come up, and see mother.” 

“Say, rather, Harriet, ‘Oh that I could live,} “Qo, Morgan, go!” said Mrs. Angell. “The 
to restore again the old landmarks, to create a} first ray of sunshine that has lighted her heart 
new home, and fill all its chambers with the} for years will shine there when she looks upon 
golden atmosphere of love !’” your forgiving face, and hears, as of old, your 

“Ah! if that were possible! if that were; voice in words of loving-kindness. Go; go to 
possible!” sighed Mrs. Eldridge. her quickly ; and may God grant you both the 

“It may be all possible, Harriet,” said her} deep joy of reconciliation! 
aunt. “He who guided your footsteps hither,} _“ Won’t you remain with me, dear?” added 
and who hath kept you up to this time, has{ Mrs. Angell, taking the hand of Katy, as Mr. 
reserved you, I trust for this good work. The} Eldridge was passing from the room. Katy’s 
hearth so long fireless may yet grow bright and} face was wet with tears, but her large, dark 
warm again, the desolate home smile in the; eyes were full of gladness. She suffered Mrs. 
light of love’s own sunshine, the walls so long; Angell to draw her to a seat. ' 
silent echo to the glad sound of children’s: “What ails my mother?” There was in the 
voices !”” } voice of Katy a peculiar sweetness, rarely met 

“Hark!” Mrs. Eldridge raised herself on her with in persons who have suffered a like injury 
elbow and listened. A brief silence had follow-’ with that which she had sustained. It was 
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scarcely possible to feel repulsion toward her, 
or even to be unpleasantly conscious of her de- 
formity, after her tones had once fallen upon 
the ear. Mrs. Angell, from the moment she 
heard her voice, felt her heart moving toward 


the child witha strong attraction; andthe more} day. 


so from the deep love she evidently felt toward 
the mother who had deserted her. Drawing 
her arm around Katy, and pressing her close to 
her side, she answered : 

“Your mother has been sick with a fever, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Scarcely had Katy left the room, on the call 
of her father, before old Mrs. Burden came in, 
as she was in the habit of doing almost every 


“ How is your niece ?” she enquired. 
“ Better. She improves slowly, but steadily.” 
“ What’s the matter, Mrs. Angell? You have 


a strange look! Has anything happened ?” 


Mrs. Burden had become aware of something 


and is very weak. But the fever is broken, and} unusual in the expression of her neighbor’s 


she will be growing better every day.” ; 
“Are you my mother’s aunt?” Katy lifted ' 


face. 


“Yes; something very unusual has happen- 


her large, liquid eyes to the face of Mrs. Angell} ed,” was answered; “something that hag con- 


with a look of tender confidence. 


founded me, and will confound you also. Har- 


“Yes, dear; I am your mother’s Aunt Marga- } riet’s husband is here!” 


ret.” 


“Mrs. Angell!” 
“It is true; and he is with her now. He 


“ How long has she been here ?” 


“ About four years,” was answered. came only a few minutes ago, bringing one of 


« All the time ?”” her children with him—a little, broken-backed 
ee Meats ath thes tides.” girl, with the darkest, deepest, loveliest pair of 
? , . . . 

There was a slight change in the expression phar Peaches into, and a voice that 
of Katy’s face, and a shadow seemed to fall “Tam confounded ! Herhusband? I didn’t 
over and dim the brightness of her eyes. She} y4 ow that the tad & Resend Tittus DA 
looked downward for a few moments, and then, } ou?” 8: 
with an inexpressible burst of grief, laid her}” (7. 

: linferred as much, but n knew all her 
face in the lap of Mrs. Angell, and sobbed 80} saa history until to-day vo") pistons was the 
oe yeep ey a of her frame quivered narrative completed, when he arrived. She 
ike a leaf in the win a . , 

¢ J left him in a moment of blind passion, after 

, irs. Angell offered no words of comfort; for what she regarded as a deep provocation ; and 

what could she say? how was she to reach a} they have never met since, until now.” 
q : 





. . ‘ 
heart, the secret ways to which she had never} " ;; Who, or what is he?” asked Mrs. Burden. 


learned, and to the treasured experiences of 
which she was a stranger? and so the child was ew an ene Se hegre tn “a 
left to sob her emotion away. But the hand of ; is M Eldrid 4 P. 
Mrs. Angell moved softly all the while amid her} "iW, face of Mrs, Burie ‘ 
iaitie Mecca: Ienhe. e face of Mrs. Burden grew instantly pale. 
pe * Her lips quivered in the effort to speak, but no 
Katy! sound came through them. Then she seemed 

“Yes, father.” And the child started eagerly } to shrink in her chair, as if a crushing weight 
at the call from the room up to which her} were laid upon her. A very long time she re- 
father had gone a little while before. mained silent, and almost motionless. 

“Go, and heaven bless you!” said Mrs. Angell,; “Are youcertain about this, Mrs. Angell?” she 
who, with unerring instinct, saw in Katy the} said at last, making an effort to arouse herself. 
love-link that was to bind together hearts once} Her voice was singularly changed from. its 
rudely torn asunder, but now approaching; usual tones, which were always firm, and at 
again, each impelled by a strong necessity. } times almost imperative. 

Let a few minutes pass: and now we draw} “He said that his name was Morgan Eldridge, 
the curtain for a glimpse into the chamber of} and referred to this place as known to him of 








reconciliation. 0 


Mr. Eldridge is sitting upon the bed, one arm} 
drawn tightly around the wasted form of his} 
wife, who is lying against his breast, and gazing 


1d.” 
“ Where is he now?” asked Mrs. Burden. 
“ Up-stairs, with Harriet,’ was answered. 
“ Will you ask him to come down?” said Mrs. 


up into his face with love-lit eyes, that are} Burden. 


stirring old, delicious memories. The beauty of 


“ Perhaps you had better wait a little while 


young maidenhood is veiling in his sight her} before seeing him. Take time to recover your- 
wan and wasted countenance. The Harriet of} self, and collect your thoughts.” 


love’s young dreams is in his clasping arms, and 


~~ 


“T must see him now, Mrs. Angell! Wait? 


the kisses that are pressed to her lips arefullof} Impossible! An hour’s suspense would kill 
young love’s ardor. Katy stands leaning her} me!” 


head upon her father, and looking down into 
the face which had never been forgotten, though 
always remembered with pain. She is calmest 


Mrs. Angell still hesitated. 
“Oh! will you not call him down?” 
“They must be left alone for a little while,” 


of the three; for the joy that fills her heart is{said Mrs. Angell, “Intrusion would now be 


too deep for outward expression. 
We let the curtain fall again. 


cruel.” 


But Mrs. Burden could not repress her strong 
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impatience. Two or three times she moved 
across the room in a very disturbed manner ; 
then the excitement of suspense became too 
strong for her, and, breaking through all restraint, 
she passed from the little parlor, and went hur- 
riedly up stairs. Mrs. Angell called after her, 
but she took no heed of her warning words. 

Grouped very much as the reader saw them 
in a brief glance a little while before, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Eldridge and Katy, when Mrs. Burden 
entered, abruptly, the chamber. Before either 
spoke, or the group had time for a change of 
position, the excited woman exclaimed : 

“Oh, Morgan! Myson! myson! Canit be 
possible that you still live, and that these eyes, 
which have so longed, for years, to look upon 
your living face, now see you in the body? 
Morgan! Morgan! My son!” 

Slowly, as if there was going on in his heart 
a powerful struggle, did Mr. Eldridge disengage 
himself from the arms of his wife and daughter. 
Slowly he raised himself up, his countenance 
scarcely changing, and moved a pace or two 
toward Mrs. Burden. Still now as a statue she 
remained, her eyes fixed upon his countenance. 
He paused, without speaking; then advanced a 
step; paused again, and then sprung forward, 

_ Saying, as he did so,in a voice full of emo- 
tion : 

“Mother! mother!” 

Mrs. Burden’s arms were thrown eagerly 
around him, and her voice, breaking into sobs, ; 
murmured : 

“My son! my son! God be praised that we 
meet again !” 

A little while she stood, clasping his manly 





“Let the past and all its sad memories 
perish !” said Mr. Eldridge, evincing strong 
emotion. ‘ And now, mother, let me introduce 
my wife and child. One you know, of course, 
though not until now as the wife of your 
long-absent one ; the other you can never know 
fully—God bless her !” 

And he led Mrs. Burden across the room. 
“Harriet! Can this be indeed possible?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Burden, as she bent down and 
kissed the pale face of Mrs. Eldridge. 

“Are we not all phantoms in a strange 








dream ?” said the latter. “I feel as if I would 
awake suddenly into the sad realities which 
seem to have passed away. Oh, Mrs. Burden, 
to think that, in fleeing from my husband, like 
a mad woman that I was, I should come to the 
very home of his childhood!” 

***Man proposes, God disposes.’” It wasthe 
mild voice of Mrs. Angell, who had come up to 
the chamber, feeling that her presence might 
be useful. “And now, my friends,” she added, 
“let the mantle of forgiveness fall over the past 
in this hour of joyful reconciliation. You 
have all, doubtless, sinned much and forgiven 
much. Only let the forgiveness be complete.” 

“O, God! help me to forget the past!” said 
Mr. Eldridge, in a voice that was full of deep 
entreaty. 

“May I remember it only as a guide to the 
future!” murmured the white lips of the ex- 
hausted invalid, over whose pallid features a 
: deathly hue was "falling, 

“Oh, Harriet!” exclaimed her husband. 

But his voice only reached her ears like the 
voice of one calling from a far distance. An 


form ; then, pushing him from her, she looked} instant more, and every sense was locked in 
earnestly, yet with a fond expression, into his} profound unconsciousness. 


face. 


The excitement of the past hour had been 


“ Yes, yes,” she said; “it is indeed my Mor-}too much for Mrs. Eldridge, weakened as she 


gan. I would have known him still, among a} was by a recent severe illness. 


| 


thousand. Oh, you unforgiving one! 1” she 
added, with something of chiding in her voice, 


For a little 
while both Mr Eldridge and Katy were strongly 
agitated, and in great fear; but Mrs. Angell 


“ how could you find it in your heart to mete} quieted their alarm as much by her undis- 


out to one who loved you, and was proud of 
you, such a long, weary, and cruel punish- 
ment ?” 

“T had great provocation, mother,” was re- 


countenance. 


“Hush! hush! Ah, Morgan, we both haa 
But I was older, and should have} 


provocation. 
been’ wiser, and was, therefore, most to blame. 
You were a young, indulged, self-willed boy, 
who might easily have been led, and I was an 
inexperienced step-mother, with high notions} 
of order and rule. As flint and steel we came 
together—I the flint, and you the steel; and, as 
it usually happens in such cases, the flint suf- 
fered most in the collision; how much you, 
Morgan, may never know. Ah, my son! I al- 
ways loved you, and was always proud of you— 
prouder than of any who were my own flesh 
and blood; and there has not been a moment; 
in all this long, long period of separation, when } 
I would not gladly have resigned the dearest ; 
thing left me on earth, to have realized the 
blessing of this hour.” 


| 


plied, in a steady voice, and with a changing} took comfort ; 


turbed manner, a3 by her earnest assurances 
that no cause for anxiety existed. “It is only 
a fainting fit, and will soon pass over.” So 
fully assured was her voice, that their hearts 
and they waited in trembling 
hope, watching for the first signs of returning 
animation. And suspense was not long. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“I must go back with you, Morgan.” said 
Mrs. Eldridge, in a pleading voice. “Don’t 
} leave me!” 

“It will only be for a very short time, Harriet. 
There are certain preparations which I have set 
my hearton making for yourreturn. Be patient 
a little while. I will come back for you very 
soon.” 

“How can I live an hour away from you, 
}Morgan?” And the old love that won and 
‘warmed his heart “in the long ago” was in her 
, eyes. 

“Only a few short weeks, Harriet, and 
then sl 
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“Weeks! Don’t say weeks! 
to me like years.” 


They will be 


crime alleged, you must not trifle with justice 
in fixing the amount of penalty, unless’”—and 


“Let it be as he desires, Harriet,’’ said Mrs. ; Eldridge leaned close to the judge, and looked 
Angell; “and have some regard for me also. }into his face with a steady glance—* you wish 


How can I give you all up in a single moment ? 
I cannot !—indeed I cannot!” 

“ You will leave Katy?” Mrs. Eldridge turned 
her eyes with a tender look upon her little de- 
formed girl. 

No one answered; but Katy drew close to her 
father, and leaned against him in a way that 
said as plainly as words could have uttered her 
resolution—* Where he goes I will go.” 

Mrs. Angell, who had learned from Mr. Eld- 
ridge something of Katy’s true character, high 
purposes, and deep devotion to himself, said 
instantly: 

“If Katy wishes to go with her father we must 
not hinder her.” 

“ We will come back for you very soon, dear 
mother!” Katy had turned to her mother, and 
now put her arms lovingly about her neck, 
kissing her fondly as she did so. 

“ And then there will be no more parting until 
death,” said Mr. Eldridge, almost solemnly. 

“None through any cause of mine, dear 
husband !” replied Mrs. Eldridge. 


to share in the expiation.” 


“Sir! What doyou mean? What outrage 
is this you venture upon?” The judge was 
strongly disturbed. 


“Calmly, sir! calmly!” said the lawyer, who 
remained entirely self-possessed. ‘No outrage 
will be attempted or committed ; nor will any 
be suffered on your side.” 

“Outrage on my side? 
Eldridge, this from you ?” 

“When justice is in any way subverted the 
public good is outraged; and I need not tell 
you that men in higher official stations than 
yours do not hesitate to commit outrages of 
this character almost daily. And it is getting 
to be pretty well understood in Arden, that you 
are not always over-scrupulous about adminis- 
tering justice with an even hand. I have heard 
several recent cases alluded to; and there has 
even been talk of impeachment.” 

“And do you think, Morgan Eldridge,” said 
Judge Gray, rallying himself and speaking with 


Give me patience! 


“ Heaven ; an appearance of bold indignation, “that I am 


keeping me, I will be to you a true wife, and to{a man to be frightened at such a bugbear? 


my children a true mother.” 


Impeachment! I wonder if I haven’t had that 


About a week from this time, Mr. Eldridge {shaken into my face over forty times by men 


visited Judge Gray at his office. 


Years had?who had been dealt out severe but even- 


gone by since last his form darkened the door- {handed justice, or who, like you, sought to 
way which had proved to him an entrance-gate{ gain through me some personal advantage? 


to the “road to ruin.” 


him with cold, but respectful formality. 


The judge received his} But it won’t do! 
old victim very frigidly; and Eldridge treated ; be.” 


I can be a Gibraltar if need 


“T do not care to waste many words with 


“T have a little business with you, judge,” § you, Judge Gray,” answered the lawyer, coolly, 


said Mr. Eldridge, after taking a proffered chair. 
“Tam at your service.” The judge did not 
seem to be altogether at his ease. 


remarked Eldridge. 
The judge nodded. 
“Ts it for sale ?” 
“ No.” 
“T would like to get it back again, judge.” 


; 
“My old house, I see, is without a tenant,” } 
4 
5 





“T am here for the accomplishment of certain 
ends. You got possession, through this villian 
Craig, of nearly all my property: and I wish to 
get a portion of it back on the easiest possible 
terms.” 

“Do you boldly charge on me complicity with 
a man you term a villain?” 

“T do; and, what is more, have enough proof 
to convict you,—at least in the public mind. 








“T don’t wish to sell.” 3 You were a false friend to me, Judge Gray, act- 
Eldridge leaned close to the judge, and, fixing;ing the basest part that one man ever acts 
his eyes intently upon him, said a few words ; toward — Do not let your indignation 
ro caused the latter to start and turn slightly ae reset Pen fairs von pe 8 bal I 
ale. ege you know to be truth. With the smiling 
Pea You perceive, Judge Gray, that you are en- face and extended hand of a friend you lured 
tirely in my power!” said the lawyer, speaking } me into the toils of an unscrupulous gambler, 
with the utmost coolness. “Craig will be ar-; with whom you shared the gold he won from 
rested to-morrow, unless he get wind of the ; me.” ; j ; 
pursuit ; and I shalltake pleasurein conducting} Not, as the reader might infer, did Judge 
the prosecution. Without doubt, if the evidence } Gray lose all command of himself at so bold a 
is as clear as we hope to obtain, conviction will} charge and madly attempt to hurl from his 
follow; and in pronouncing his sentence, judge, Lg no man “a sap . me = aan 
beware of personal favor. He must have the} e actually cowered beneath the sternly-fixe 
full penalty of the law.” bhi A 3 gaze of the lawyer, whom he felt suddenly 
“Must ?” said the judge, indignantly. bpd paren not him. ‘ Ree sete 
right have you to indicate to me, in even the} “4 ve ype k v4 Sey een ions, Sir, e judge 
i z= $ : 
Semption in utregeces! tL HT a web rtalipaly eamwobety “bet all 
“Excitement will be fruitless, Judge Gray. ; that I am not ready to prove by unequivocal 
If that villain, too long unwhipped of justice, ; evidence.” 
is brought to the bar, and found guilty of the: “What do you want?” 





Judge Gray looked 
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up after sitting in deep thought for a long time.} ‘ your neighbors that you forgot some of the arts 














He asked the question very abruptly. } of concealment, and were seen at the bad em- 
“ Restitution !” was the simple, sternly-spoken; ployment. And now your way in the world 
answer. has suddenly become obstructed, and it may 
“ What do you mean by restitution ?” * be that no path will be left for you to walk in 


“The property of which I was robbed by the: but that which your own hands have digged 
gambler Craig—or a least a portion of it—must; full of pitfalls. The way you will find both 
cume back into my hands.” } troublesome and dangerous. If you escape de- 

“ Preposterous !” ‘struction, deem it a matter of thankfulness; 

“No. Iam claiming simple justice at your for you are in imminent danger!” 
hands, and I wish you to understand in the} The calm, earnest, self-possessed manner of 
beginning that I will be satisfied with nothing? Mr. Eldridge, as well as his warning words, had 
less. In the first place, then, I want my house; the effect to subdue Judge Gray and break down 


back again!” Shis haughty spirit. As the lawyer turned to 
“J gaid a little while ago that I did not wish } depart he called after him,— 
to sell.” : “See here, Eldridge !” 


5 
“No matter. I did not wish to sell when} The latter paused, and looked at the judge. 
the house was wrested from my possession.” 3} “It shall be as you desire about the house. 
“TI presume,” said Judge Gray, “that you; There is no tenant to be dispossessed; so you 
come prepared to dictate terms as well as the}can go in whenever you please.” 
sale?” He spoke with considerable bitterness.: “It is well, Judge Gray,” answered Eldridge. 
“JT will not imitate your example when you} It is not my wish to give you any needless 
had me in your power,” replied Eldridge, with} trouble or act from any spirit of retaliation. 
covert contempt. “I will not demand the utter-} But to one thing my mind is fully made up; 
most farthing. But I have fixed the terms ; and } }and that is, to get back at least a portion of the 
they are these :—” : property unfairly taken from me. And you 
“Say on!” The lawyer had paused. know me well enough, judge, to be fully 
“My debt was four thousand dollars. Three} assured that I am not a man to stop at half-way 
thousand five hundred dollars at least of that } measures.” 
sum, borrowed at various times from you, were} “ Well, well, you have made your proposition, 
won from me by Craig,—not fairly, but by the;and I accept. Beyond this, however, let me 
gambler’s cheating arts; and the larger portion} warn you not to attempt any thing ; for if you 
of it flowed back, as I can prove into your} do, so help me Heaven! I will fight you-to the 
coffers Well, you took from me property last breath.” 
worth five thousand dollars to settle a mortgage; “Make no rash threats, Judge Gray; and 
of four. Now we understand each other. The beware how you place yourself in any position 
terms I require are these:—the restoration of} of antagonism. I am armed at every point, and 
my property for half the face of the mortgage ‘you are vulnerable in a dozen places.” 
under which it was sold.” “Pah! I understand this sort of tactics.” 





Judge Gray sat silent for some minutes. ; The judge tossed his head in affected contempt. 
Raising his eyes at length, he said, in a low} “Perhaps not so fully as you imagine. They 


voice, subdued by force into calmness,— are no feints of the enemy, made for purposes 
“ Any thing else?” :of intimidation and to cover a weak armament. 
“Yes ; I must have two years in which to} No: nothing of the kind. Beyond this I am 
pay the sum of two thousand dollars.” i prepared to go, and you must yield to my 


“Without security, of course?” said the}demand, for I shall not give up ‘the require- 
judge, his lip slightly curling with an impotent } ment.” 
sneer. “As one concession has only given courage 
“No. You shall be secured. I will take no}to make a new demand, so a second will but 
undue advantage. All I demand is right, and} ‘ prompt the third exaction. I shall have to give 
I will exact nothing more and take nothing } battle in the end. So, as a fight seems inevita- 


less.” 3 ble, I had far better enter into it with strength 
“T must have time to consider,” said Judge} unimpaired. The game seems to be this :—to 
Gray, with some evasion of manner. ‘weaken me first, and then crush me down by 


“Take it. But the period must be brief. By ‘a sudden assault with all the forces you can 
to-morrow morning your decision must be made; } rally.” 
and before the setting of to-morrow’s sun Ishall: “Don’t jump to any hasty conclusions,” said 
require all the papers to be executed.” ; ‘ Eldridge quietly. “I have but one more de- 
Mr. Eldridge arose as he said this. Judge}mand. When that is satisfied I shall have 
Gray did not move on his chair, but remained } , nothing further to say, except to repeat my 
with his eyes cast upon the floor. ’ warning with regard to Craig. He, if brought 
“You have taken me at an unfair advantage,” | ‘to conviction, must not escape with any light 
he at length said, looking up. His voice had a} ’ penalty. The law must have its course.” 
choking sound, and his face was almost livid. : “TI will hear you,” said Judge Gray, in a 
“No, Judge Gray, It is simply this:—the {dogged manner. 
laws of retribution have operated with an un-; “Through some mismanagement or trick of 
usual directness in your case. You were so‘his lawyer, I am not clear which, Dr. Penrose 
eager in the work of digging pits for the feet of ‘has been led into signing a paper which, if put 
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in force, will unjustly deprive him of his pro- thing will I ask of you, and that is the boon of 
perty. That paper I have traced to your posses-}a yearly visit. You must come, Morgan and 
sion: and I furthermore learn that you hold it} Harriet and Katy—all. A little while, and I 
with a full knowledge of its real character.” i shall pass from my labors, and go up, I trust, to 
“Say on.” The judge evinced no surprise. | : higher fields of usefulness; but while I remain 
“The doctor must be put right. That is all.”} here it will gladden my eyes to see you some- 
“Well; he can be. I suppose nobody wishes} times. Say that you will come.” 
to do him wrong.” “Our ‘yes’ is spoken with no truant hesita- 
“When that document is restored, and one} tion,” was earnestly said by Eldridge. “I must 
that express his legal obligation and no more! return here, and often.” And he looked ten- 
substituted, I shall have nothing further to say} derly upon his tearful stepmother, who stood 
in his case.” silent and sorrowful amid the group. “ Years 
The judge, after sitting for a little while in} are too distant intervals.” 
evident debate, raised his desk, and taking} “You cannot permit us to look upon your 
therefrom a paper, handed it to the lawyer, and | dear faces too often,” replied Mrs. Angell. “Our 
id,— hearts will anticipate the coming time with 
«Ts that the document ?” quickened pulse. God bless you all!” 
Eldridge glanced over its pages, and replied, ‘| And so they parted. 
as he reached it back,— It was on the second day after leaving Bloom- 
“Yes; this is the paper to which I refer.” ‘field that the stage drove into Arden. Mrs. El- 
= Keep it, and have the substitute correctly: ‘ dridge had asked no questions about her future 
drawn. I was not aware that it contained any } home, though thought was reaching forward 
oppressive features.” ‘and her heart trembled with vague anticipa- 
“All right,” replied Eldridge, in a cheerful} tions. 





voice. “I have nothing more to demand.” She sat by the window of the coach, veiled. 

And he bowed formally, and left the judge in} As each familiar object met her eyes the weight 

a state of mind by no means to be envied. ‘upon her feelings grew heavier, the pressure 
; increasing almost to suffocation. 

CHAPTER XXXYV. As they passed the house of Mis. Glendy she 


Never in the whole life of Mrs. Eldridge had; noticed that it was closed, and that all around 
the hours moved with such leaden feet as dur- ‘it were evidences of neglect, as if it had not for 
ing the two weeks that followed the departure ; ; some time been occupied. Still the stage rolled 
of her husband and Katy for Arden. A thou-{on. Where would it stop? Ah, if the suspense 
sand doubts and fears haunted her mind ; and, ‘ were over! Nearer and nearer it came to the 
had. she known the whole truth in regard to her: old home, where so many and unhappy years 
husband’s fearful declension during the year of; were spent—the house back to which her heart 
their separation, she would have fallen into; had so often turned sighing in its dreary exile! 
states of despair. Katy had impressed her} She held her breath as the stage neared the spot. 
deeply and almost strangely. There was a: ‘ ; Suddenly the driver reined up his horses, and the 
sphere about the child that seemed like an} ' stage stopped at the very door of all others in Ar- 
angel,—gentle, loving, and full of inspiration ; {den she most desired to enter; and ina few mo- 
of good purposes. The deformed body and; ments two stout boys, with scarcely- recognised 
the pale, withered face were soon obscured by; ‘faces, were clasping her neck with their arms, 
the exceeding beauty of her life and Pe einagee ‘and sobbing out the name of “ Mother!” 
and, when Mrs. Eldridge remembered how she 
had once felt and spoken about the poor child, bs ie alles hh 
the hot blood of shame leapedin crimson flushes; “Is that Mr. Weakly ?” said Mrs. Eldridge, 
to her brow. . speaking to Mrs. Lamb, whom she found in 

The intercourse between Mrs. Burden and Mr.} charge of the household, and who, it was mutu- 
Eldridge, the once high-spirited boy who, mad-} ally understood, was to have with them a per- 
dened by her imperious rule, had abandoned} manent home. They were sitting near one of 
his home and gone forth into the world at a} the windows above, on the morning after the 
very early age, was, after the meeting and rec-;return of Mrs. Eldridge. “Why he looks ten 
onciliation, of the tenderest character. Both} years older than when I last saw him !” 
were subdued by years of suffering, and life’s} “Yes, that is Mr. Weakly, poor man! He’s 
painful experiences had softened their hearts} running down sadly.” 
into forgiveness. “ What of his wife ?” 

At the promised day, Mr. Eldridge and Katy; “Ah, she’s deeply to blame.” And Mrs, 
returned, both so smiling and cheerful that; Lamb shook her head. “In Mr. Weakly you 
their presence fell like golden sunshiie upon pind what evil a foolish woman can do. A kind- 
the spirits of those who had so fondly looked; er, more indulgent husband than he has been 
for their coming. A little while only did they; is not to be found in Arden. The fact is, he let 
remain with the good Mrs. Angell, and then went : his wife have her own way a great deal too much. 
back to Arden, taking with them the long-lost;She was a gossip and gad-about, and did not 
wife and mother. \ make his home as pleasant for him as it should 

“God bless you and keep you from evil, my; have been. So he sought pleasure away from 
children!” said Mrs. Angell fervently, as. she} home, and, very naturally, got into dangerous 
clasped their hands in parting. “Only one} company. Instead of holding him to her side 
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two false friends, the light of love was in her 
that a true wife should ever extend toward her; dwelling and all her future radiant with golden 
husband, she was cold, indifferent, and, some-? promise. 

times, captious and exacting. He was naturally At the trial of Craig, which in due season 
averse to contention, and so, in all little differ-:took place in Arden, the evidence against him 
ences that arose,gaveway. At last Mr. Weakly,} was so strong that a verdict of murder in the 
seeing that his wife indulged a too great inti-}second degree was rendered; and he was sen- 
macy with Mrs. Glendy—a woman of whose } tenced to a term of nine years’ imprisonment. 
real character he had the best means of forming? Judge Gray received a word of warning from 
an estimate—requested her to discontinue her} Mr. Eldridge before the sentence was announced, 
visits, and never in future to admit that per-} but for which the criminal would have escaped 
sonage intotheir house. To this the lady amet with a lighter stroke of retribution. 

red. Mr. Weakly was in earnest; for the repu- 

tation of his wife was at stake. He forbade her} And here we close our record of events, only 
ever again entering the house of Mrs. Glendy. } remarking that the future of Mr. Eldridge and 
In an hour afterward, she went there again, and} his family realized fully the promise of the day 
with the full knowledge that the eyes of her} that dawned on their night of sorrow. Other 
husband were upon her. Can you wonder at} characters, in whom the reader has felt an inter- 
his being indignant ? When he met her in the} est, we have not brought forward very promi- 
evening it is said that high words passed be- } nently, as at first designed ; for in the even tenor 
tween them, and that she made all kinds of wild} of their lives were so few incidents to hold the 
threats of what she would do, declaring, among? attention strongly, that we could not well break 
other things, that she would leave him. But}up the onward-moving narrative with epi- 
matters did not proceed so far. A permanent} sodes, which to many would have proved weari- 
estrangement, however, was the consequence ;} some rather than attractive. Enough has been 
and Mr. Weakly spent the greater part of his} indicated to show the uplifting power of the 
time away from home. To show her indepen- loving and true-hearted, and to prove that wo- 
dence, his wife continued her visits to Mrs.}man’s influence in the world is all-potent for 
Glendy’s, to the serious damage of her reputa-} good or for evil. 

tion. At last some things occurred which had Eo Vine ree ae 

the effect of opening her eyes, and she saw her | THE CYNIC AND THE COUNTRY MAN. 


self in no enviable position. Since then, no 
An Athenian, reduced from a state of opu- 


respectable lady in Arden has visited her ; and } 
she leads a life of hermit-like seclusion. As for} lence to poverty, set up for a cynic and follower 


her husband, he is speeding rapidly on the} of Diogenes, and made himself notorious for the 
downward way. Pride, hope, and ambition, } vehemence with which he denounced the pur- 
seem to have left him. Ah me! Itis sad to} suit of riches, and for the encomiums which he 
think of the ruin his wife has dragged down } lavished upon the ascetic life. 
upon both of their heads.” One day overtaking a farmer, who, at early 
“ And what of Mrs. Glendy ?” asked Mrs. El-} dawn was gaily proceeding to work, he accosted 
dridge, arousing herself sometime after from a}him in his usual strain, reproaching him for 
deep reverie. the eagerness with which he sought to turn his 
“She left Arden some months ago, in compa-}fields to advantage. “See,” says he, “what a 
ny with a man named Craig, whom you may 3 little suffices for a sensible man—a hole cut in 
remember.” the rock serves for a dwelling, a few leaves for 
“T remember him.” Mrs, Eldridge spoke in}a couch, herbs for food, a draught from the 
a hoarse whisper. ' spring”—adding much more of the same sort. 
“ About three weeks ago, she was found dead} To this discourse the farmer paid little atten- 
one morning in her room, at a small, country } tion, and answered nathing; partly because he 
tavern, some ten miles from here. There were } was ‘not a man of many words, and partly be- 
marks of violence on her which led to the con- | cause he suspected the sincerity of the philo- 
; 


by the sweet attractions and loving-kindnesses 














clusion that a murder had been committed. A} sopher. 

man who, from the description given of him,{ As they proceeded together, it happened that 
resembled this Craig, left her there a few days} they at the same instant perceived, lying upon 
previous to the terrible event, and had not been} the path a few paces in advance of them, a dia- 
seen in the neighborhood afterward. Late in!mond of extraordinary size, which no ‘sooner 
the night a traveller stopped at the tavern and} met the eyes of the philosopher, than flinging 
took lodgings. In the morning he was gone,} himself upon it, he seized it with both hands, 
and no one had noted his departure. The con-} and made off with it. The farmer, little moved, 
jecture is that this man was Craig; and the} went about his usual business ; but, next day, 
sheriff of the county, after a week’s pursuit, suc- } ‘thinking that if he paid a visit to, the philoso- 
ceeded in arresting him, and that under circum-} pher he might induce him to share the treasure 
stances strongly justifying the first suspicions.” } with him, he sought him ont. 

“<The way of transgressors is hard.’” Mrs.; Alas! the cave was vacant—its tenant gone. 
Eldridge made only this remark, and then sat} The treasure had proved too strong a tempta- 
long in abstracted silence. Deeply humbled and } tion for the cynic, who now rejoined the gay 
thankful was her heart—humbled at the blind! world, and soon became as famous for his lux- 
folly of her past life, and thankful that, while} urious style of living, as he had been for his 
wretchedness and ruin were the doom of her’ asceticism. 
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SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


No. XIV.—DEATII OF DEMOSTHENES. 





- 





We notice Demosthenes, not so much on ac-} perseverance by which he overcame his natu- 
count of his patriotism and eloquence, as the? ral and acquired defects, and raised himself to 
: the highest rank among the great men of his age. 
: Professor Ferguson has, in the quotation 
Swhich follows, given a admirable summary 
3 of his actions, and an able criticism of his style 
sof oratory by Hume is subjoined: 
: Demosrnenss, the greatest of the Greek ora- 
g tenn) was the son of an Athenian citizen of the 
;same name, who carried on the trades of a cut- 

:ler and cabinet-maker, and was born about the 
i year 382, B. C. Having lost his father at the 
gage of seven, the care of his youth, as well as 
sthe management of his property, amounting to 
315 talents, devolved upon three guardians ap- 
pointed by his father. At the end of his 
‘minority of ten years, he commenced a prose- 
‘eution against his guardians to recover his pro- 
‘ perty, which they had squandered, and after a 
‘litigation of two years, obtained a verdict 
‘against one of them, who was condemned to 
‘pay a fine of 10 talents. The prosecution was 
DEMOSTHENES. :conducted by himself; and the speeches which 


fine example he affords of the industry and he delivered in support of his cause excited the 








DEATH OF 


nD EOSTHENE es | 


admiration and applause of the judges. En- tured to speak before the people, but his feeble 
couraged by this successful beginning, he ven-'and. stammering voice, his interrupted res- 


VoL, viu.—29, 
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piration, his ungraceful gestures, and his ill-} where he remained till the death of Alexander, 
arranged periods, brought upon him general ‘;323,B.C. Returning to Athens for a short time, 
ridicule. His failure, however, only roused the {he was forced again to withdraw in 322, B.C.; 
energies of his unconquerable will. He resolved {and retiring to Calauria, a small island oppo- 
to correct the deficiencies of his youth, and{site to Troezene, took refuge in the temple of 
overcame them with a zeal and perseverance ; Neptune. 

which have passed into a proverb. After a} Being pursued to this retreat by the emissa- 
course of the most rigorous discipline, he réap-;ries of his enemy, Archias, he swallowed poi- 
peared in public, (355, B.C.,) and pronounced ;son which he had kept for the purpose, and in 
two orations against Leptines and Androtion,;a few moments fell with a groan and breathed 





the former of which is considered one of his}his last near the altar. His countrymen de- 
happiest efforts. His fame asan orator “ whose} creed a statue to his memory, far more richly 


resistless eloquence wielded at will that fierce 


} deserved, than many others which were de- 


democratie,” now secured for him the general} creed by the same Athenians to conquerors and 
esteem, and entitled him, as one of the leading } kings. 


statesmen of Athens, to take an active part in 


The orations of Demosthenes, on which his 


all public affairs. In 354, B.C., he opposed,?character as a statesman chiefly rests, have 


though without success, the projected expedi- 
tion to Eubcea, and dissuaded his countrymen 
from undertaking a war against Persia. From 
this time, the history of his life is closely 
mixed up with that of his country ; every mea- 
sure calculated to promote the public good re- 
eeived his most powerful support, and every 
encroachment on public freedom found in him 
an uncompromising opponent. Philip, King of 
Macedoniz, had begun in 358, B.C., his en- 
croachments on the Athenian possessions in 
the northern part of the Agean without meet- 
ing with any active opposition on the part of 
the parent country; and it was to rouse his 
countrymen against the crafty invader, that 
Demosthenes pronounced his Pilippics, a series 
of the most splendid and spirited orations. 
The first was delivered in 352, B.C. Another 
series equally celebrated, (the Olynthiacs,) 
were designed to prevail upon the Athenians to 
aid the inhabitants of Olynthus, a maritime 
town near the isthmus of Palline, which had 
been besieged by Philip, and which, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the orator, was taken 
in the spring of 347, B.C. In the following 
year, Demosthenes, along with nine others, 
went on an embassy to Philip, and succeeded 
in concluding a peace which continued till 339, 
B.C. But he he did not the less attentively 
watch the proceedings of Philip; and when 
hostilities again broke out, he took part in the 
disastrous battle of Cehronea, the resalt of 
which left Philip master of the destinies of 
Greece. Though he fled along with many 
others, his grateful countrymen decreed to him 
a golden crown. On the accession of Alexan- 
der, 336, B.C., Demosthenes still cherished the 
same feelings towards the Macedonians ; but 
the sudden appearance of the youthful con- 
queror overawed opposition. 

But even his great services could not protect 
him against the outbursts of popular feeling. 
Harpalus, one of Alexander’s generals whom he 
had left at Babylon, absconded with the trea- 
sure entrusted to his care, and arriving in 
Athens, purchased the protection of the city 
by distributing his gold among the popular 
leaders. Demosthenes was one of the suspected 





‘ been published in mass and in detatched por- 


tions. “ His manner,’ as Hume well observes, 
“is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the 
sense ; it is vehement reasoning without any 
appearance of art; it is disdain, anger, bold- 
ness, freedom, involved in a continued stream 
of argument: and, of all human productions, 
the orations of Demosthenes present to us the 
models which approach the nearest to perfec- 
tion.” 


THE ENRAGED MUSICIAN. 





[The following anecdote is taken from the 
“ Political Magazine,” published in 1786.] 


The celebrated composer, Handel, though of 
a robust and uncouth appearance, yet had such 
a remarkable irritability of nerves, that he 
could not bear to hear the tuning of instru- 
ments, and therefore this was always done be- 
fore Handel arrived. A musical wag, who 
knew how to extract some mirth from his ras- 
cibility of temper, stole into the orchestra on 
the night when the late Prince of Wales was 
to be present at the performance of a new 
oratorio, and untuned all thé instruments, 
some half a note, others a whole note lower 
than the organ. As soon as the Prince arrived, 
Handel gave the signal for beginning, con 
spiritu; but such was the horrible discord, 
that the enraged musician started up from his 
seat, and having overturned a double-bass 
which stood in his way, he seized a kettle- 
dram, which he threw with such violence at 
the head of the leader of the band, that he lost 
his full-bottomed wig by the effort. Without 
waiting to replace it, he advanced to the front 
of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so 
much choked with passion, that utterance was 
denied him. In this ridiculous attitude he 
stood staring and stamping for some moments 
amidst a convulsion of laughter ; nor could he 
be prevailed upon to resume his seat, till the 


recipients; and being declared guilty, and fined; Prince went personally to appease his wrath, 
in 50 talents, he retired to gina and Troezene,’ which he with great difficulty accomplished, 
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THE OLD SWING. 


“T have great faith in life.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“ And to think its all mine—mine and little 
Lina’s. It don’t seem possible, I can’t yet be- 
lieve it.” 

The speaker was a young girl, and as she 
leaned out of the window that fair summer 
afternoon, her profile was cut very clearly 
against thesky. It was neither soft, regular, nor 
beautiful. It is quite probable you would 
at first glance have called it homely, but the 
whole face was not this, for it had a variety of 
expressions, and the gentle gray eyes could 
flash or melt with feeling. Then the mouth 
had, that most beautiful thing in woman, a 
sweet smile, 

It was a broad and picturesque view on 
which the lady looked from the chamber win- 
dow of the quaint old farm-house. 

Fair meadow-lands spread their dark green 
sheets on one side, and broad waving orchards 
moaned to low winds on the other. Then, far 
as the eye could reach, white fields of buck- 
wheat alternated picturesquely with rye and 
oats. 

There was a little pride and a good deal of 
sadness in the eyes that swept over this scene ; 
then the lady drew her head inside the window, 
and commenced slowly pacing up and down the 
floor. 

“Seventy-five thousand,” she muttered, 
dreamily, fingering the tassels of her black 
dress. ‘“Andsix moths ago I had not as many 
dollars in the whole world. If dear mamma 
had only known this, how it would have 
soothed her last hours,” and now a sob swells 
into the lady’s throat, and thick tears into her 
eyes—“ oh, if it had only come a little earlier, 
she might have been with us now!” 

It was a bitter thought, that a hundred dol- 
lars of all that hoarded wealth might have 
spared the mother to her children. 

And it was not strange, for the moment, that 
the girl’s heart rose up sternly, and that there 
was bitter reproach in the tones that cried out, 
“Oh, Uncle Stephen! Uncle Stephen !” 

And yet he had not done any worse than a 
thousand rich men have done before him. He 
had made his money by his own business fore- 
sight and sagacity, and he kept it, till he went 
where “ he could take nothing out.” 

He was-a widower and childless, so his only 
heirs were the daughters of his sister Jane. 

Two years before she had gone down to her 
grave, leaving behind'two penniless orphans, and 
when the news came to the rich miser, he only 
said, “ Well, let them take care of themselves, 
they can do it as well as I, I guess!” And 
Stephen Platt went on his way, forgetting those 
words were written against him in heaven. 

Frances Ellett had never applied to her uncle 





for assistance. With something of his own 
energy, the brave-hearted girl had nearly sup- 
ported the family for several years before her 
mother’s death, by teaching in a district school ; 
so the burden did not fall on helpless hands, 
when she and her little sister were left alone. 

Well, death called very suddenly for the rich 
man. A fever struck him down one week, and 
the next the summer winds blew softly over 
his grave. As his hold loosened on this world, 
his heart woke up, and in order to make repa- 
ration to his neices, he left them all his pos- 
sessions, with but one proviso, that they should 
live in the old stone farm-house where he had 
died. 

And so the heiresses,of Stephen Platt came to 
Greendale, one in the morning of her woman- 
hood, the other a golden-haired child, too 
young to comprehend the good fortune that 
had befallen her, and whose sweet laugh startled 
up the birds who built their nests among the 
fruit-boughs of her new home. 

“It is a great responsibility all this wealth,” 
murmured Frances Ellett, as with calmer feel- 
ings she paced up and downthe floor. “I want 
to do some good with it, I who know so well 
the ‘worth and want of money.’ But dear 
me! there don’t seem to be any poor people 
around here, and then it isn’t the ignorant and 
the degraded that my heart and my charities 
will seek after so much.” 

“T want to elevate somebody, to assist the 
proud and the poor, to help the energetic—oh 
if I could only find somebody.” 

And the listening angels smiled at the eager, 
troubled tones. 

“Fannie, Fannie, where are you?” The 
child’s voice wound up the oaken staircase, and 
entered the chamber. 

“ Up here, in my room, Lina, my pet. Do you 
want me ?” 

A moment later and the child’s face burst 
into the room. It was a wondrously bright 
one, with its curls of dusky gold, its eyes of 
richest hazel, and its red, ripe, dimpled lips. 
No wonder the elder sister looked down very 
tenderly on the little panting thing, who was 
twelve summers her junior. 

“ Well, what is it my birdy wants?” 

“Don’t you think Fannie, the boy that works 
out in the garden, has put up the dearest little 
swing for me, right under the old apple-tree 
by the barn! Oh, it goes just as easy, and 
he’s put a board seat in it, and I can push my- 
self backward and forward !” and with her eyes 
dancing, and her curls shaking, the happy 
child skipped about the room, a sight it would 
have gladdened the heart to behold. 





Suddenly she sprang to Frances’ side. “Do 
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The boy started, and looked up in the girl’s 


minute longer.” And Fannie tied her handker-; face, with his soul shining into his eys. His 
chief around her hair, and they went down}chin trembled, the tears dashed over his eye- 


stairs together. 


day overswept it. 


“He did it, he did it all,” and the hazel eyes 
flashed from one face to the other, and the 


boy lifted his head from his work. 


Frances had not seen him before, but her 


heart pitied the child with the first glance. 
“You have placed this rattling little girl here 
under everlasting obligations,” she said in her 
soft, winning voice, “and now won’t you tell 
us your name, and how you came here ?” 

“ Philip Church,ma’am. The gardener hired 
me yesterday to tie up the vines, and weed the 
borders.” 

“Well, Philip, is your home in Greendale.” 

“Tt isn’t nowhere now, ma’am. We lived at 
Deep River until last winter, when mother 





So, after Frances had tried }lashes, and before he spoke Frances Ellett was 
and duly praised the swing, she walked 
through the garden, and little Caroline danced 
after her. They came at last upon the boy, 
who had installed himself in the good graces 
of the little girl. He was tying some dahlia- 
stalks, which were drooping earthward with 
their burthen of heavy buds. He was small 
and thin, (he had not yet come into his four- 
teenth year,) his clothes were wretchedly worn 
and soiled, and altogether there was a painful 
expression of poverty and suffering on the 
boy’s face, as the golden light of the setting 


answered. 

It was all settled before Lina returned ; for 
the little one had misplaced her book, and was 
long in finding it. 

Philip was to attend the academy in the ad- 
joining town, for the next year. 

Somehow the knowledge of this seemed to 
have changed, transmuted the whole boy. 
Lina felt this, as she looked with her wonder- 
ing eyes into his face. He stood there, his 
form dilating, and his whole face radiant with 
the new joy that had come over his life ;—that 
child-life that had so craved, and panted, and 
thirsted for knowledge! 

The child shyly placed the atlas in his hands. 

“ Please to write his name in it, Fannie,” she 
whispered, slipping a pencil into her sister’s 
hands, and the sister wrote on the fly-leaf, 


Pamir Cxurcz, 
From Caroline Ellett. 


Twelve years had passed. It was a wild, 
{windy evening in the late Autumn. Heavy 
clouds drifted over the sky, and shut off the 
sweet faces of stars from the earth. 

: The gray stone house which had belonged to 
' Stephen Platt was gone now, and in its place 





died. Since then, I’ve been round the country ’ stood a cottage, plain, but very picturesque, in 


picking up what chores I could get to do.” 


its colonnade, and porticoes, and it rose from 


His mother was dead! No wonder that! amid theshrubbery around like a white urn. 


thought touched the heart of Frances Ellett. 


In the front chamber of the cottage sits, this 


She took of the ragged straw hat, and smoothed ’ evening, the doctor’s wife, she whom we knew 
with her soft fingers, the thick, tangled hair.‘ first as Frances Ellett. She is a wife and a 


She turned his face to the light, and read its 
look of grateful surprise, a moment very ear- 
nestly. She was a kind of intuitive physiog- 
nomist, and she liked the character of the boy’s 
face. It was not handsome, but the brow was 
broad and well-developed, and the eyes beneath 
it clear, bright, and expressive. 

“ What can I do for you now, Philip, because 
you put up such a nice swing for Lina? It is 
but fair that we should pay you, yousee. Now 
tell me what you would like most in the world.” 

“ Oh, I should like most in the world to have 
a nice geography and atlas, such as the boys 
have who go to school in Deep River?” 

It was a strange selection for a boy in his 
situation, and was a better key to his character 
than almost anything else could have been. 
Before Frances could answer, Lina dodged up 
her shining head—‘“ You know the new g’ogra- 
phy you bought me last week, Fannie? Well, 
I haven’t used it but just once, and it’s good ‘as 
new. Can’t I give him that?” 

“Yes, little chatter-box, run right into the 
house, and get it now.” 

Oh what a sweet vision she was as she went 
up through the garden, her bright curls shak- 
ing to the motion of her ever-restless head, and 
light feet fluttering like bird-wings along the 
flag-stones. : 

“Philip, would you like to give up weeding 
gardens, and go to the academy ?”* 


mother now, and a happy one too we dare pro- 


soft eyes, from the look of serene content on 
her quiet, matronly face. It is pale and thin 
though to-night, for she is convalescing from a 
recent fever, and there is a little nervousness 
in the manner with which she lifts her head 
every few moments from the cushions which 
pile the back of the rocking-chair, and listens 
eagerly, while the wind shrieks and tramples 
madly through the trees along the road. 

There comes suddenly a light dipping of feet 
Salong the floor, and the chamber door opens, 
and two figures burst into the room. 

One of these is a young lady with such a 
sweet face, that you cannot choose but love it, 
at the first glance. It has fair, soft outlines, 
and about it hang ‘curls of clouded hazel- 
colored hair, and under these shine the hazel- 
colored eyes. 

The little one shé leads by the hand is a 
beauty too, with his rosy cheeks, his saucy 
eyes, and his plump, bare arms. 

“ Alick’s come to say ‘ good-night’ to mam- 
ma,” says the young lady, lifting up the child 
for a kiss. 

“Bless you, my boy,” and the mother feels 
the white, dainty arms winding about her 
neck, 

“How the wind blows!” lisped the child. 
“ Why don’t papa come ?” 


| 
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E from the placid smile that hides in her 
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“That’s what mamma has been saying to woke up new voids in the souls of his wrapped 
herself for the last hour. It’s a terrible night; hearers. It was no vague, brilliant Utopian fu- 
for him to be out, Lina!” ; ture that he drew for man, but suggestions ra- 

“No, ’tisn’t, Fannie. Your wifely anxiety$ther than definitions of the true, beautiful, 
exaggerates a little squall of wind into some- | consistent life and labor, that should find in 
thing quite awful. Why, I’m going down tojitself its exceeding great reward. There were 
the hall, to hear the lecture, if that very gal- masterly strokes of eloquence, there were 
lant brother-in-law of mine will accompany ; threads of melting pathos strewing the path of 
me.” the discourse; and when the beautiful pero- 

“Why, Lina!” A little dimpled hand steals } ration was over, the excited audience indulged 
over the lady’s lips, and smothers the chiding? in such a cheer of voice, and hand and feet, as 
tones. “You wouldn’t have me lose the best} was never heard before in the steady old town 
lecture inthe course, for a little blow like this,} town of Greendale. 

Fannie.” Lina’s large, hazel eyes had hardly turned 

“?*Twouldn’t do much good if I did, my spoiled from the speaker that evening. She occupied 
child,” smiled the sister, as she looked down; with the doctor a front seat, and whether it 
with tender pride on the graceful figure that;was the beauty of the upturned face, or the 
has knelt beside her chair. ‘“ What is the lec-; proximity of her position to the desk, the lec- 
turer’s name.” $turer’s gaze had often dwelt earnestly upon it 

“Church. He is agenius, and a young man. ' during the evening 
That is all I know of him.—Come, my pet, you; 1“ Well, Howard, you are not sorry you came 
must go to Jane. It’s high time good boys were {now ?” 
in bed,” “ No, indeed, Lina,” answered the doctor’s 

“Tcan’t say my prayers to anybody but Aunt; hearty tones. “I'd have gone five miles in the 
Lina,” says the child, with a pretty positiveness ; worst snow-storm I ever dug my way through, 
that admits of no refusal. to hear such a lecture as that.” 

They lingered a few minutes, until the crowd 

Half an hour later, the doctor was seated in should partly have disappeared, and just as 
his wife’s chamber, with Fannie and Lina on } they. reached the door, the lecturer approached 
either side of him. them. 

“You will go to-night? The idea of you’re; “Pardon my abruptness,” he said witha 
caring for the wind, and you a doctor!” ?bew, that would have won it from any lady, 

“Isn’t she an artful little puss, Fannie pric but have I not the honor of addressing the 
laughs the doctor, such a merry, jovial, hearty }lady who was, or is, Miss Caroline Ellett.” 
laugh, that you know the man, even before you; “That is my name, Sir.” 
have looked into his fine, manly face. “She; “ And you had a sister Frances ?” 
thinks to scare me into going, by pretending I} “She is now the wife of Dr. Jessup,” and 
yon stay at home, out of fear of this little; Lina turned to that much perplexed gentle- 
gale. man. 

“ Won’tshe know how to manage a husband | I was certain I could not be mistaken. 
though, mother ?” We have met before, and yet—” glancing at 

“Of course she will, when she’s had so ad-; the clock opposite, “an imperative engagement 
mirable a teacher, as your exemplary wife.” will take me out of town immediately. I had 

Dr. Jessup laughs again, that low, mellow,;no idea it was so late, and I must be at the 
contagious laugh, that some of his best patients ; depot in half an hour. Next week, God willing, 
declare has done them more good than his}Iwillsee you. Meanwhile, adieu,” and he was 
powders and pills ever did, which certainly is; gone. 
saying a great deal. “Well, the mystery will be cleared up next 

“Come, say ‘yes,’” says Lina, running her: week, and we must be patient,” was the doc- 
dainty fingers through the thick, curly hair of {tor’s philosophic conclusion, after he and Lina 
her brother-in-law. shad detailed this singular occurrence to the 

The doctor pulls her playfully down into his : much interested wife and sister. “ After eleven 
lap, prints a kiss on her pouting lips, and she ;o’clock! Come, girls, you must go to bed this 
is answered. minute.” 

The old town church was crowded that night, 
notwithstanding the weather. The speaker: A week had passed. It was a mild, mellow 
was a young man, rather tall and slender, with; November afternoon, and the wind loitered 
a bold, strong physiognomy, somewhat stern} with almost the softness of June, among the 
and repelling at the first glance, but winning : old corn-stalks, and lifted up tenderly the leaves 
and very beautiful when lighted up with emo-;that still clung to the boughs. Then the 
tion and feeling. stranger came to the cottage. 

Certainly, nobody who listened to the lec-} Alick saw him first, for the child stood at the 
ture regretted braving the weather that night. } window, as the gentleman came up the path. 
The subject was one that can never grow old, The boy called his aunt’s gaze to the stranger 
though tyros and dreamers may bring transient }by a shout, and Lina recognized him with a 
ridicule upon it ; viz., “the Elevation of Human- glance—a glance that somehow deepened the 
ity.” It was a stirring theme, and the heart of {soft dye of her cheek. 
the lecturer pulsed through his words, and’ In less than two minutes, a domestic brought 
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her what appeared to be, at first glance, a letter. 
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back the wavy hair from her low, fair fore- 


She opened the dainty envelope, and inside was } head. 


a large leaf, on which was written : 


Puiuie CuurcH, 
From Caroline Ellett. 


In a moment the young girl’s memory swept 
back over the long reach of twelve years, and 
she saw the little ragged boy tying up the 
dahlia-vines inthesummerafternoon. Another 
moment the truth flashed into her mind, and 
when, a few seconds later, her sister eutered the 
room, she sprang toward her with the paper, 
and her hazel eyes shone through the tears, 
like brown nuts daggled with October dews, as 
she cried: 

“Oh! Fannie, Fannie! you know not what 
you have done !” 

But they both knew, half an hour later, when 
they met Philip Church, and he called them, in 
his deep, tremulous tones, his benefactresses, 
his good angels. 

“But we bear you an old grudge for disap- 
pearing so suddenly and mysteriously after 
your second year at the academy,” smilingly 
said Mrs. Jessup, after the first agitation of 
meeting was over, and the trio had settled down 
for a long talk. 

“T know it; and I owe you, too, an apology 
for what must have seemed myingratitude. But 
the burden of dependence was pressing too 
heavily on my pride, and I knew there was 
but one way to get rid of it—to go out and 
make my own destiny, carve my own fortunes ; 
and I went into the world without seeking your 
advice, or acknowledging my great indebted- 
ness. Will you forgive the man the error of 
his boyhood ?” 

“You are asking what it would be quite im- 
possible for me to do. I only felt that in your 
sensitive pride you had wronged yourself. But 
I could understand and admire it,” was Mrs. 
Jessup’s reply. 

And then Philip Church spoke further of the 
great debt he owed her, that could never be 
cancelled—that all his youth had been, or his 
manhood should be, he owed, under God, to the 
woman who,in his darkened, friendless boy- 
hood, had let him unto a new life of beauty, and 
knowledge, and truth. 

There were tears, shining stilly in the soft 
eyes of one hearer, and in the bright ones of 
the other, as Philip Church concluded. 





The winter had gone, and the time of the 
“singing of birds” had come again. The arms 
of the sweet April day were reaching toward 
the night when Philip Church and Lina Ellett 
walked down the front garden path together. 
He had visited the doctor’s two or three times 
during the winter, and insisted that he should 
be one of the family the last time, with a sud- 
den, half-stolen glance at Lina. 

“How soft this April wind is. One would 
almost think it came up from the violets and 
roses of June,” said the young lady, brushing 








Before Philip could reply, a child’s laugh 
swept down the walk, and the next moment 
Alick bounded toward them; and the young 
man thought of the far time when the feet of 
a golden-haired little girl had dipped over those 
same old flag-stones. 

“Aunt Lina,” lisped the child; “you said 
you’d thwing Alick the first pleasant day,” 
eagerly lisps the boy. 

“So I did, my pet; but I had forgotten all 
about it. Ask Mr. Church if we shall not go 
now ?” 

“ Certainly we will.” 

And so the trio went down to the old apple- 
tree, where the swing had hung for nearly 
thirteen years. No wonder that Alick talked 
most of the three. 

“ You must have hung it very carefully, for it 
has stood all these years,’ langhed Lina, as the 
young man lifted the boy into the swing. 

“T see it has. Even the old rope has resisted 
the storms bravely. There is something else 
here, unchanged as this.” 

“JT do not understand you, Mr. Church.” 

“T mean the gentle, loving heart of the little 
girl, who gave me the old atlas. It has kept 
all the dew and the sweetness of its childhood 
for its riper life.” 

The graceful head of Caroline Ellett drooped 
lower at these words, and yet they were very 
sweet to her. 

I do not know what else Philip Church said 
to the young lady, but I know that Alivk, at 
last, called out stoutly: “I won’t stay here, if 
you and Lina are going to whisper all the time, 
and not swing me a bit.” 

The lady and gentleman broke into a hearty 
laugh. “ Well, my dear little fellow, it is too 
bad,” and Philip sprang to the swing. 

Late that evening, when the doctor and his 
guest had gone off a few moments into the 
study, Lina nestled up closer to her sister, so 
close, that she could not see the crimsoning of 
her cheeks as she whispered: “ Next summer, 
Fannie, I have promised to be his wife.” 

“ Have you, my darling little sister?” lifting 
the bowed head, and stroking the bright hair 
very tenderly. “Ah! how has God rewarded 
me for that ‘ good doing!’” 











InTERNAL HEAT or THE EARTH.—Prof. Silliman 
takes a decided position in favor of the theory 
that the centre of the earth is a fused mass of 
mineral matter. His chief argument is the 
phenomenon of volcanoes, which he calls 
earth’s chimneys and escape pipes. There are 
hundreds of them always in operation—hun- 
dreds are always dormant; they are all over the 
earth and the sea’s surface, and they come from 
the bowels of the earth. The fiery sea in the 
centre of the earth, says the professor, boils 
over the tops of her chimneys, and when these 
chimneys become choked, it forces new vents, 
breaking out even under the sea. 
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SOUTHERN PICTURES. 


No. L—AUNT NELLIE—THE BLIND WOMAN. 





BY MRS, M. 8S. WHITAKER, 


It was a pleasant evening in spring, and a‘ yielded her deference on the several accounts of 
green livery of pale hue adorned the budding } her age, and respectgble character, and the in- 
trees. Scarce had the April rose yielded its | firmity with which sfe was afflicted. Over and 
fragrant breath to genial gales and life-restoring | above this, she enjoyed the confidence and pro- 
sunshine, but the fringe tree waved its silky } tection of her superiors, and far, very far above 
banners—the hyacinth gave its beauty to day— } that, she was at peace with heaven, and loved 
and the sweet myrtle breathed odors of Araby } and trusted the greai Master of the universe— 
from its wilderness of starlike flowers. There}He who had afilicted, yet blessed her. And 
was a hum of bees and a twittering of birds} Nellie was humble. In this lay one primary 
around, and the low of cattle and bleating of }secret of her contentment. She never aspired 
sheep were heard from a distance. The spot} } above her station and her circumstances. 
was lovely. A noble mansion rose in the midst} “Mingo,” said the old woman to a sturdy 
of ancestral oaks, clad with graceful moss, and; young Hercules in jacket and trousers, who 
laurels whose broad leaves shone with the var- } had been busy arranging a line and hook, but 
nished lustre of a deep and healthful green. } whose special business it was to attend on his 
There stood ceders, whose delicate foliage con-; grandmother, supply her wants, and obey her 
trasted finely with the amplitude of dark orange-; behests. ‘ Mingo, listen, and tell me if horse’s 
leaves and the plumy honors of tall pine-trees. } feet ain’t comin’.” 

The architecture of this building was impo-; Mingo stooped down, and applying his ear to 
sing, and its tripple piazzas, tall doors, and }the ground, remained, for a short time, listening 
numerous windows, evinced its adaptation to a} eagerly. 
southern latitude. Its corridors were wide, its; “I doesn’t hear nothin’.” 
ceilings lofty, and there was that air of elegance} “Den my old ears tells truth no more,” said 


and grandeur about it which so often dignifies } Nellie, musingly, but soon added: “ Dere, now, 


a home in the South. 


At a short distance from this house were! 
placed the habitations of the domestics and | 


operatives, each surrounded with its neat fence 


Mingo, ain’t them horses,my boy. It’s not 
time for de plough boys to come home, Look, 
Mingo, and tell me who these is.” 

“O, grandmoma! sich a beautiful sight! 


and separately enclosed garden. To one of these } Dere is all de young mens and ladies a ridin’ 
we will confine ourselves at present—the abode | horseback straight to our house.” (It is usual 
of Aunt Nellie, the blind woman, who now sat for every resident on a plantation to denominate 
on a bench before her open door, and sung, in ; the master’s residence “our house,” and great 
a low, not unmusical voice, a hymn commenc- | is the pride they take in that house’ s honor and 
ing with the words, | prosperity.) “O! de ladies does look sweet, and 
re ’ ” }de mens is trimmed shinin’ all ober.” 
eee ees eee: “It be a ridin’ party,” rejoined Nellie, “and 
She wore that passionless aspect of resignation } dey is jist come for our Miss Emily.” 
which is said to characterise those whose visual The company was, as Nellie supposed, a col- 
orbs are darkened, and there was a negative ; lection of young people; and it is a frequent 
goodness and meekness in her countenance | practice, at the South, for them to ride together 
which her character did not belie. Nellie loved ; thus, each lady escorted by agentleman. They 
the whole world; nobody’s failings furnished | proceed to some spot graced with attractive 
her with subjects of discourse. Even dumb’ ‘scenery, and enjoy, at once, the pleasure of 
animals shared her kindness, as was testified by ' ‘agreeable society, gentle exercise, and fresh 
the condition of the sleek, well- fed cat, who sat { air. 
at her feet with security and ease. Her gar- It was, indeed, a gallant cavalcade. The 
ments were decent and clean; her gray hair ap- { horses were splendid, and managed with prac- 
peared beneath the folds of a parti-colored ker- ‘tised skill by their riders. The gentlemen sat 
chief, with which her head was bound; there | ‘erect, wore a free and fearless aspect, while their 
was a basket of cotton balls by her side, and ' deportment towards their fair companions was 
one of these she held in her hands, while trans- ‘full of urbanity and courtly deference; and 
ferring to it the thread from a brooch lately | these sylph-like beauties justified all the praises 
spun. Poor and blind, alas for Nellie! How } {which southern loveliness has obtained. Their 
many would sink under calamities like hers. : ‘ houri- like eyes, Circassian complexions, luxu- 
Yet she talked only of her comforts, her blessings, | riant locks, and lithe and delicate forms, were 
and, truly, when compared to many others, she well set off by the cap and plume, and the 
was not destitute of these. Her maintenance tight-fitting, yet flowing dress which custom has 
was secured; she had a home of her own, and } assigned as the proper attire of the lady eques- 
was surrounded by many of her own class, who i trian, 
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The company were ushered into a magnificent } “De beautiful dapple grey, what massa buyed 
parlor, and there regaled with a hospitality, at last week from de Kentucky horse jockey, ‘Sky- 
once acceptible, profuse, and free from ostenta-} rocket,’ grandmoma, and he went prancin’ down 
tion. True, the viands were served on salvers} de hill, I ken tell you.” 
of massive silver, and the delicacies were un- a Sky-rocket,” said Nellie, with evident alarm. 
rivalled ; but these were common things, every-:“‘ Nobody ken tell anything about dis new 
day fare in the well-known house of Marden, } horse, only Hendry, de ostler, said he is wild 
and Marden’s lovely mistress was there. sand wiscious. Didn’t he say so, Mingo ?” 

“Our Miss Emily,” as Nellie had called her, ; “To be sure, grandmoma.” 
was beautiful as a dream, which has less of “ Well, boy, jist reach me my stick, and gib 
earth in it than heaven;gnd dream-like was{me your hand—dat will do. Now, come on.” 
the spell of her large, soft, blue eyes, which § And the sightless woman, with feeble steps, 
seemed meditating a smile, and literally beamed } and engrossing anxiety, sought the presence of 
with goodness and sincerity. Every feature of} her mistress, at once her mistress and friend, 
her face was symmetrical. Her hair fell in pro- § surrounded by all the adjuncts of wealth and 
fuse masses of golden auburn, and, with every}ease. The lady sat in her chamber; both bed 
moticn of her head, rolled into easy and grace-?} } }and windows were furnished with snowy white, 
ful curls, Her complexion resembled, in purity } the floor was carpeted with India matting, the 
and softness, the velvet leaf of a newly blown } chairs and sofa were bamboo, cushioned with 
Cherokee rose. The mouth was perfect, a model ; down, and covered with white dimity, deeply 
of nature’s rare chiselling, with an expression } fringed, in correspondence with the couch and 
so entirely indicating serenity and decision, that, } window curtains. Vases of alabaster stood on 
but for the dimples which played around it, one}the complete toilet, with its costly appurte- 
might have deemed it stern. Her forehead was {nances ; and transparent china, richly gilt, glit- 
polished, not over high, but somewhat massive, ‘tered all around. The balmy breath of April 
denoting strong perceptive powers. Her eye- § ‘floated through the apartment, and odors of 
brows were lightly and evenly traced; they | tuberose, violet, and gardenia mingled with its 
were essentially feminine, and imparted an air} reviving freshness. 
of refinement to the entire face. A faultless | Mrs. Marden, observing her faithful domestic 
and exquisite contour of head, gave her the as- Senter uninvited, was pleased at the freedom, and 
pect of a Grecian statue, associated, as it was, {said kindly: 
with a neck, shoulders, and bust of inimitable “Well, my good Nellie, you knew I was 
elegance. Her ears, hands, and feet were Salone, and came to bear me company. Is it not 
small, such as are denominated aristocratic, and ‘so ?” 
her tout ensemble made her appear what she } “Yes, missis; I knowed our Miss Emily was 
was—a gifted and lovely girl. The eyes of fond {gone out, and jist felt lonesome like, for all I 
parents beheld her with love and pride; she was ‘can’t see—so, I will send Mingo for de bay 
the ornament and boast of society. The heart} flowers she loves, and stop here, if you please.” 
of one beat for her with the power and truth of} “Certainly, Nellie; and we will talk of old 
man’s affection, and though many delighted in‘ times. Do you remember my mother? There 
her, none, save her own mother, had so care- ' her picture hangs. I wish you could see it, 
fully tended her childhood, and unceasingly; Nellie, with her own sweet smile, and half. 
guarded her youthful years, as old Nellie, the } mournful, thoughtful face.” 
blind woman, whose nursling she was, and} “Ah, Missis, you may wellsay dat; the smile 
from whose simple and pious conversation she | always was sweet, and many is de ‘day I see 
had derived much that was admirable in her {her now, for all new tings is lost on me, and 
character. ‘dem I once knowed seems standin’ about me, 

Emily appeared, on this occasion, arrayed in:when all is dark beside. Dere is Jacob, my 
a straw-colored habit, trimmed with green. Her} husband, what died when I was de moder of 
riding hat was of green velvet, ornamented } tree children, and now none is left. Two ob de 
with a snowy plume; and she was radiant with : little ones soon went arter him, and dey is de 
youth and joy, as, escorted by her lover, she! ; company I has now, when I set alone windin’ 
rode away from Marden with her happy com-}my yarn, and singin’ de songs all is weary of 
panions. ‘hearin’, I know dey is in de better world, and 

And old Nellie, as she sat before the door of}in my mind, I can see dem a growin’ in beauty, 
her cottage, again noted the departing steps of } and sportin’ in light better dan de light of dis 
the horses. A cloud of care shaded her brow;} world. Dey is safe, and I don’t ax dem back 
her hand trembled, as she slowly wound the | ‘any more. Bina, my only gal, died whiles 
thread from her brooch. She bent her head } Mingo was a picaninny, and de sorrow I had den 
forward, as though she could see, and, address- ' seemed more dan any dat went before. But 
ing Mingo, who was still at her side, said: {my blessed missis, Heaven is good, and I has 

a Mingo, my boy, is your young missus gone ' been brought to say dy will be done in all tings. 
wid de company yonder ?” }I ken not tell why I linger here now”—and the 

“T shure she is.” ;old woman bent her head submissively on her 

“ And who be ridin’ wid her?” ‘ bosom—“ only I feels dis what de Lord does is 

“ Mas’ George Ashland, to be sure.” ) right—aye, and best.” 

“What horse has our Miss Emily got?” en-; At this point of her discourse, Nellie was in- 
quired the old woman, eagerly. —— by the abrupt entrance of Henry, the 
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ostler, who seemed much agitated, and said, hur- 
riedly : 

“De carriage, missis, issent for. Some haxi- 
dent is happened, and somebody hurt what 
must be brought home directly.” 

“Oh! Henry, for the love of heaven, tell me 
all. Is Emily safe ?” 

“Yes, marm; I know, I think she be safe; 
but I must take de carriage, missis, must I ?” 

“Fly, instantly!” cried the lady, half-dis- 
tracted ; and she rose, as she spoke, pacing the 
room in incontrollable alarm. Nellie sat silent, 
and clasped her hands onher breast. Atlength 
she spoke: 

“Trust Him, missis ; His power is ober all.” 

“Dere be de carriage comin’, and all de peo- 
ple a-ridin’ slow, and massa on de box, alongside 
Hendry,” shouted Mingo. 

The morning which rose so bright on the 
family of Marden, had indeed closed with a 
frightful catastrophe. Emily, the loving, the 
beautiful, the beloved, was being borne to her 
splendid home, a pallid corpse. Old Nellie’s 
forbodings respecting Sky-rocket were unhappily 
realized. He had become unmanageable shortly 
after the party left Marden, and Emily, who 
was courageous, refused to dismount, thinking 
the difficulty would be soon overcome. She 
succeeded, in some degree, in restraining the 
restive animal, who, with pointed ears, eyes of 
fire, and head proudly erect, continued to shy 
along the shady road, till a broken cart wheel, 
left carelessly by the way, seemed to startle 
him. He gave a sudden bound, and was off 
with the speed of lightning, leaving her 
amazed companions far behind. They feared 
increasing the fury of her horse by vain endea- 
vors to overtake him. But one could not be de- 
tained. George Ashland followed swiftly in his 
rear, and gained on him only so far as to behold 
the agonizing spectacle of Emily’s fall against a 
tree, which somewhat encroached upon the road, 
but had been spared for its beauty and luxuri- 
ant shade. The maddened horse, disencum- 
bered of her light weight, rushed forward with 
accellerated velocity. The spirit of a demon 
seemed to inflame him with insensate rage, and, 
dashing his head against a pine, he fell dead in- 
stantly. 

But George Ashland had dismounted, and, 
coming up to the fatal spot of Emily’s fall, at- 
tempted to raise her head; but the fearful 
truth was manifest at once. Her fair brow, 
deeply indented, was rapidly freezing into eter- 
nal coldness. Her cerulean eyes were stony 
and expressionless. The seal of the great 
destroyer was on her matchless features. She 
was henceforth only a precious memory on 
earth. Her spirit had sought that undiscovered 
country, from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns. The anguish of the young man, when 
this terrible discovery broke slowly on his 
mind, none can paint. 














He called, in frantic ac-; 
cents, on her name, and besought her, by all 
the deathless love he bore her, to look up and} 
speak to him but one word. Oh! vain adju-; 
ration to the dead, so often made, yet never 
heeded! Her young companions surrounded 
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her. All was done that love and tenderness 
could suggest; and her father came—the man 
of high repute, the possessor of vast wealth, 
the lover of the world, and the world’s honors. 
What were they all to him now? His strong 
heart heaved with convulsive sobs, and his mind 
could not fathom the extent of the vast 
calamity which had overtaken him in an instant. 
He was bringing home to his wife the mortal 
remains of their only and idolized child. 

Mrs. Marden stood in the piazza, and her 
faithful old Nellie had groped her way after her. 
The carriage stopped. Mr. Marden slowly de- 
scended from the box, opened the door, and 
taking the lovely burden into his arms, pro- 
ceeded to the house. A shriek from the mother 
told all, as she fell into the arms of her atten- 
dants. “My daughter! my daughter! would to 
God I had died for thee!” and she was borne 
into her chamber, where insensibility came to 
her relief, and, for a brief space, her sufferings 
were suspended. 

Some deem it a trial of patience to sit by the 
bedside of the afflicted; to hear the bitter com- 
plaint ; to witness the tears, which cannot, and 
ought not to be restrained; to participate in 
the gloomy sphere, which sorrow gathers around - 
its mournful presence; but Nellie was not of 
these. Insensible, by reason of her infirmity, 
to many of the enjoyments of life, set apart, by 
her poverty, from many of its luxuries, and all 
of its refinements, she had yet a warm and 
charitable heart. She had experienced the 
truth of those words—“ It is better to go to the 
house of morning, than to the house of joy.” 
And now, when all were interdicted from enter- 
ing that apartment where Mrs. Marden lay in 
her great anguish, old Nellie, the faithful friend, 
the humble dependant, sat, intent on doing good, 
and administering all the consolation in her 
power to her suffering mistress. There was asim- 
ple pathos in her language, while so employed, 
which insensibly drew the attention of the mour- 
ner, and led her thoughts in the direction intend- | 
ed by her comforter. Fortwo successive days, Nel- 
lie sat by the bedside of her mistress, and would 
give place to none in the effort to console her. 
Late on the evening of the second day, she re- 
marked, in an affecting and solemn manner: 

“ De last of my children is gone, and I must 
watch wid her dis night, for to-morrow dey will 
lay her away, and who ken fill her place den to 
blind Nellie, what has watched her many a 
night before, and did not tink to witness de day 
of her departure.” 

It was night. Dimly burned the death-lamp 
beside the bier of the young and lovely; and 
one was there who felt for her a mother’s love. 
Silently, cautiously, had Nellie sought the 
chamber of death. Its dimness was no detri- 
ment to her—for her the light of this world had 
gone out forever, long ago. So, on she came, 
and, approaching the coffined dead, she felt her 
way to the head of the corpse. Slowly, care- 
fully, she passed her hand over the classic and 
death-cold features. A faint sound escaped 
her lips, as, by strange instinct, she established 
their identity, 
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“My child! my white dove! dou was an an-}surface, and when our spirits are freed from 
gel already, before Farrer took dee !” her bondage. Look here, pause, and tread 

And morning dawned. Thesun-bright morn-} lightly! Here are two mortal bodies; one fair, 
ing of southern realms. Dappled was the sky} and young, and beautiful, beyond the average 
with oriental and ever-changing splendor, Blithe} of earthly beauty; the other dark, and time- 
rose the anthem of nature’s sweet minstrels;} worn, and unlovely. But both are dead! so we 
brightly bloomed spring’s floral harbingers ;} are accustomed to call those gone before. Yes! 
wide was the expanse of daisy-enamelled fields. ; Nellie, the blind woman, had passed away 
The young year was coming forth with garlands during her last watch of love over her foster- 
of beauty and promisesof rich fruition. Pause ; child—and who can say but the spirits of these 
here, man, and lightly tread. Earth rejoices, }two, alike pure and pious, had trod together 
and will rejoice, as she has done for ages past, }the viewless path which leads to other worlds, 
and will continue to do for ages to come, when; and woke together to the glories of an unending 
thou and I sleep calmly beneath her verdant} and celestial life ? 





LIVE AND HELP LIVE. 


Mighty in faith and hope, why art thou sad? In the tents ofthe desert, alone on the sea, 
Sever the green wishes, look up and be glad! On the far-away hills with the starry Chaldee ; 
See all around thee, below and above, Condemned, and in prison, dishonored, reviled, 
The beautiful, bountiful, gifts of God’s love. God’s arm is around thee, and thou art his child. 


What though our hearts beat with death’s sullen} Mine be the lip, ever truthful and bold; 

waves? Mine be the heart, never careless and cold ; 
What though the green sod is broken by graves ? A faith humbly trustful, a life free from blame, 
The sweet hopes that never shall fade from their; All else is unstable as flax in the flame. 


bloom, 
Make their dim birth-chamber down in the tomb! And while the soft skies are so starry and blue, 
} And while the wide earth is fresh with God’s dew, 
Parsee or Christianman, bondman or free, ; Though all around me the sad sit and sigh, 
Loves and humanities still are for thee; { I will be glad that I live and must die. 
Some little good every day to achieve, i —[Alice Carey. 


Some slighted spirit no longer to grieve. 


eee 





SPECIMENS OF SIAMESE LITERATURE. 


The literature of Siam is in the form of both; elephant, which, struck by his arrow, and mad- 
prose and verse, and is divided into sacred and} dened by the pain of the wound, pursued him 
profane ; the first being in the vulgar tongue,;in order to kill him. The hunter, in order to 
and the last in Pali. M. Pallegoix has given: escape, ascended a white ant-hill, on which lay 
translations of some specimens of the popular}a snake, that bit him. Enraged, he slew the 
literature. The following are examples of:snake. The elephant continued to pursue, but 
Siamese proverbs: “ When you go to the forest} the arrow, by which he had been struck, being 
do not leave your axe behind you.”—“ Do not‘a poisoned one, he fell dead close to the ant- 
place your bark across the current of the river.” ; hill; and the hunter himself died of the bite of 
—“ The elephant, although he have four legs, ‘ the snake, leaving his bow still strung. Mean- 
yet sometimes trips ; and a man, however learn-} while, a wolf, in search of prey, came to the 
ed, is liable to make mistakes,”—“ If you land spot, and rejoiced exceedingly at what he saw 
you may encounter a tiger; if you continue in} before him. ‘Behold me rich, for this turn,’ 
your boat, you may fall upon a crocodile.”’—/}said he, ‘for good fortune has befallen me. 
“Nobility implies but pedigree, but manners; The elephant will last me three months—the 
the man.”—“ If a dog bite you, do not bite the }man seven days—and I will make two meals of 
dog in return.”—“ Why should a man fear the} the snake. But,’ added he, ‘why should I al- 
rain who dwells under the sky?” The following} low the bowstring to be wasted? Better that I 
is aSiamese fable: “Avarice is an enemy to) eat it first to appease my hunger.’ Thus medi- 
property, and may even.lead to death. A cer-} tating, he bit the string? and the bow rebound- 
tain hunter was in the practice of shooting ele-} ing, broke his skull, and he perished on the 
phants, for the nourishment of his wife and } spot.” 


children. One day he discharged his bow at an; 
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JEANNETTE ROUX. 


“Lead us not into temptation,” a petition 
offered up daily, we presume, by many millions 
of our fellow-creatures; and yet among the 
many earnest hearts who utter it, few, perhaps, 
are those who realize its full import! “ Lead 
us, a desire so enlarged as to embrace the whole 
brotherhood of humanity, and therefore bind- 
ing us by its very utterance, to beware of tempt- 
ing others to aught of evil; and yet may we not 
oftentimes, by our very heedlessness, draw 
aside from the path of truth and uprightness 
those whose errors may spring rather from 
weakness than from willful wickedness? 

It is now some years since we were passing a 
summer at Vevay, where, amid the mingled 
loveliness and majesty of the surrounding scene- 
ry, we found each day new sources of enjoyment 
and admiration. Sometimes, we indulged in 
the dreamy delight of sauntering along the 
vine-clad slopes, or basking upon the sunny 
lake ; but more frequently our excursions led 
us to the mountain paths, so familiar, doubtless, 
to many of our readers ; and where the difficul- 
ties of the way only impart an added zest tothe 
enjoyment of the traveller. These excursions 
were suddenly put an end to by the illness of 
one of our party. The youngest and most joy- 
ous amongst us was brought, by a malignant 
fever, to the very verge of the grave Happily, 
the disease did not prove fatal, but it was fol- 
lowed by a season of depressing languor and 
exhaustion, more difficult to overcome than the 
malady itself. A change of air was recommended 
for the invalid, and Berne was named to us as 
the most suitable place to which we could re- 
move her for a-while. Accordingly, we pre- 
pared for a speedy change of residence; and 
being much pleased with a Swiss servant who 
had during the time of illness been most assidu- 
ous in her tender and watchful care, we resolved 
to take her along with us. No objection was 
anticipated to this plan on the part of Jeannette 
Roux, as she seemed to be.very warmly attached 
to our youthful invalid ; and, although her hus- 
band and two children were residing at Vevay, 
we knew that her little ones were well cared for 
by an elder sister; and as for her husband, he 
also was in the service of an English family. 
So without the slightest misgivings as to Jean- 
nette’s willingness to accompany us during our 
temporary absence from Vevay, I called her into 
the drawing-room, and acquainted her with our 
wishes. 


A deadly pallor at once overspread her usually } 
Her knees trembled,} give your consent.’ 


bright and ruddy features. 





like to go over the world with Miss Lisa, but— 
I cannot.” 

“You know, Jeannette, that your children 
will be taken good care of while you are away, 
and that our absence from Vevay is not not 
likely to be a long one, so it is not, I presume, 
on their account that you decline accompanying 
us.’ 
“Oh! no, madam. I will tell you the truth 
about it, You have all been very good to me, 
but you don’t know,” added she, covering her 
face with her hands, and bursting into an agony 
of grief—“ you don’t know what a guilty wretch 
you have before you.” 

At this moment her whole frame trembled 
violently, and the stout, hale woman sank on the 
floor before we had time to support her. After 
the use of some simple cordial, poor Jeannette 
was so far revived as to sit upright on a chair, 
whence we would not suffer her to rise, although 
she made many efforts to do so. Still was her 
face concealed by her outspread hands, and her 
whole form was convulsed with the violence of 
her sobs. We knew not what consolation to 
offer, as the cause of her deep emotion was alto- 
gether a mystery to us. At length the struggle 
ceased, She sat a few moments in perfect still- 
ness, while we stood silently around her, per- 
plexed at what was passing before us. One 
deep sigh escaped her, and rising up with an 
evident effort from her seat, she clasped her 
hands together in the attitude of supplication, 
and with her eyes bent on the ground, stood 
before us pale and motionless as a marble statue. 
“Oh! madam, I will tell you all, but then you 
will despise and hate me.” 

We interrupted her with assurances that this 
was not possible, but she seemed neither to 
hear nor to hearken to our words. Still she 
stood in the same pale, statue-like rigidity, and 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, related to us 
the following story :— 

“You know my husband, ladies—how hand- 
some and good he is. We were neighbors in 
our childhood, went to the same school, and 
played on the same village green. Before I was 
seventeen, I had promised to marry him; but 
we were so poor that our parents said we must 
wait a-while until we had earned a little money 
to begin our housekeeping. However, after a 
little time my mother’s heart melted, and she 
persuaded my father to let us marry. ‘ Pierron,’ 
said she, ‘they will be more likely to work hard 
when they are married; so, like a good man, 
My father, though some- 


and she grasped the nearest chair for support. "} what rough to others, was gentle enough to my 
“Thank you, madam, thank you; but I cannot} mother, and she usually got her own way with 
go with you.” Shim. So we were married,” continued she, with 

“ Why not, Jéannette? I thought your were} a deep sigh, “and we thought ourselves the hap- 
attached to us all, and that you would be sorry; piest beings in the world, when, soon afterwards, 
to part from Miss Lisa, while she is so weak, and we were both hired in the service of arich Eng- 
likes so much to have you about her.” lish lady and gentleman, who had just arrived 

“So Iam, very, very sorry,’ replied she, while} at Berne. It was a very easy place, as our mas- 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. “I would { ter and mistress passed most of their time in 
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making excursions, and we were left much to 
ourselves. Our master used, occasionally, to 
carry home from the bank large bags of dollars, 
and lay them upon the drawing-room table, and 
often we saw him and the lady take out several 
at a time in a careless way, just when they 
wanted them. One day André said to me, ‘Oh! 
Jeannette, how happy we should be if we had 
only a few of those dollars which our master 
seems to care so little about.? Poor André 
meant no harm, in saying this, for there is not 
a better or more pious man in Switzerland than 
he is; but as his words reached my ear, a 
wicked thought crept in along with them, and 
all that day, even when I was hard at work, it 
occurred to me again and again how easy it 
would be to take some of the dollars out of the 
bag which lay upon the table, and how my mas- 
tor would never know it, or feel himself the 
poorer for it. That night I could not say a 
prayer on going to bed. My mind was too busy 
about other things. Next morning, on going 
into the drawing-room, I saw the gray linen bag 
upon the table with a string tied carelessly 
around it. I thought it was no harm just to 
open it, and look at the money. Oh! madam, 
if I had only then turned away from the temp- 
tation! if I had only then cried out to God for 
help !” added she, burying her face once more in 
her hands, and bursting into an agony of tears. 
After a few moments’ pause, she raised up her 
head, and continued her story in the same low 
yet intense tone as before. 

“T approached the table, untied the bag, took 
one of the dollars in my hand, looked at it, and 
replaced it in the bag. A voice seemed to warn 
me toleave the spot. Idrew back foramoment, 
but again my husband’s words recurred to my 
mind, and I though how happy a little of this 
wealth would make us both. I returned to the 
table, and hastily opened the bag again, took 
out one dollar, and then another, tied up the 
bag, and went away. The next time I was alone 
with my husband, I told him what I had done. 
He seemed shocked, and for the first time in his 
life spoke angrily to me, and desired me to go 
and replace the money in the bag. I returned 
to the drawing-room to do so, but the bag was 
gone. I told André, who said that it could not 
now be helped, so I must only keep the dollars. 

“For a few days I was miserable. I felt that 
God was angry with me, and that I had no right 
to pray to him now. Besides, my husband ap- 
peared to look less kindly upon me than before, 
and [expected every moment that my mistress 
would reproach me with the theft, but she 
seemed to have no suspicion of what had hap- 
pened, and I gradually grew satisfied—no, not 
satisfied, but hardened. I even persuaded my 
husband that there could be no great harm in 
taking a few dollars from those who were so 
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ried us and our stolen dollars before the magis- 
trate. We were confronted with our master, 
who stated that, his suspicions being awakened, 
he had marked the dollars in his bag, some of 
which were found in our possession. We con- 
fessed our guilt, and intreated for mercy. He 
too, was so good as to ask our pardon, but it was 
refused. Oh! madam, how can I tell you all 
that followed !—our forcible separation, our im- 
prisonment, disgrace, and banishment from our 
native Canton—the misery of my poor mother, 
too, who was nearly brought to death’s door by 
her sorrow for our crime—oh ! it is terrible even 
now, to think upon it all. 

“My father had lately died, else he would 
surely have cursed me for bringing shame upon 
our family. I was spared that misery. As for 
my mother, she could not bear to live any longer 
among her own people, so she came her; and 
she lived long enough—thank God !—to witness 
our penitence, and to give us her blessing before 
she died, 

“And, now, madam,” continued Jeannette, 
slowly lifting her eyes from the ground, “can 
you wonder at my refusing to accompany Miss 
Lisa to Berne? Oh,no! As long asshe remains, 
I will gladly serve her, night and day, if she 
will condescend to accept the services of such 
an unworthy wretch ; but I cannot go to Berne 
with her.” : 

The words of kindness and encouragement that 
followed this affecting scene, need not be detailed 
here. Suffice it to say, that on our leaving Ve- 
vay, we parted from Jeannette with deep regret. 
Circumstances prevented our return to Vevay, 
so we Saw her no more, but have since heard of 
her becoming the faithful and tried servant of a 
friend who resided for some time in that neigh- 
borhood, and who, before leaving it, saw her set- 
tled at home with her busband and children in 
a neat cottage, where she seemed perfectly con- 
tented with her humble position in life. 

Many messages of regard and good-will have 
passed between us, and we have had the satis- 
faction of learning from our friend that in all 
domestic matters, Jeannette was honest to a 
scrupulous degree, and that if, by chance or 
carelessness, money was left about, she would 
bring it back hastily to the owners, placing it 
in their hands with a sort of impatient earnest- 
ness which ill-accorded with the usual calmness 
of her character. Jeannette had learned her 
own weakness, and although stronger now than 
before her fall—for she had learned the secret 
of a higher and surer strength than her own— 
yet she wisely sought to avoid entering into 
temptation. 

We, too, have learned a lesson from her his- 
tory, and we would entreat others also to beware 
of placing temptation in the way of those whose 
circumstances may render them peculiarly acces- 


rich that they did not even miss what had been sible to its assaults, 


taken from them. I reminded him of his own 
words, and wrought on his mind until he be- 
came my companion in guilt. Once and again, 
we robbed our master in the same way, and were 
one day counting together our ill-gotton gains, 
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Lasor AND Wispom.—Men who are laborious 
succeed in life, if to their industry they couple 
wisdom. Prosperous success in our undertak- 


ings is the effect not only of toil, but a proper 


when we were arrested by the police, who car- choice of one’s work. 





Dops und Girls’ Oreasurg. 


ABBIE PRINCE’S MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“Oh, isn’t it beautiful! Isn’t it lovely, mam- 
ma ?”’ and little Abbie Prince scampered wildly 
about the room, holding up the new wax doll 
which she had just drawn from grandpa’s stock- 
ing—the only one in the house which would 
hold it. 

I hardly know which looked the prettiest at 
that moment—the little lady or her doll. Ab- 
bie Prince was certainly not a handsome child, 
but her soft grey eyes were so sparkling with 
delight, her fat little cheeks so flushed up with 
mingled pride and happiness at this new prize 
she had discovered, that Iam not certain your 
glance would have rested longest on her, than on 
the beautiful brown curls, or the pink cheeks 
and rosy lips of the new doll that she held first 
in one hand and then in the other, to the mani- 
fest peril of the neck that sat daintily on those 
white shoulders, 

‘‘A merry Christmas to you, my little rob- 
bin !” said a loud, hearty voice behind the little 
child, and the next moment a pair of strong 
arms had lifted her up, and soft, tender kisses 
were dropping upon Abbie’s forehead. 

“Now, papa, how could you catch me so?” 
half laughed, half pouted the child, as she 
looked down on her night-dress and bare feet, 


“T forgot all about her, papa, because I was 
wondering if all the little children would have 
a merry Christmas like mine to-day.” 

_“Were you, little daughter?” The father’s 
voice was not quite steady. “ Well, we can only 
ask our Father who is in Heaven to give them 
one, too.” . 

“T know it—I know it,” running her small 
fingers through the napkin-ring. “ But after I’ve 
asked him, I want to do something too. Can’t 
you tell me how, papa ?” 

Before Mr. Prince could reply, there was a 
sudden ring of the door-bell. A moment later 
a domestic entered and said, rather impatiently, 
“ Please, sir, there’s a poor, broken-down, old 
s body at the door, who says she’s left somebody 

at home that’s a-starvin’. Shall I give her a 
crust o’ bread, or send her off? Idare say she’s 
an old decaver after all.” 

‘“‘ Well, she’s to answer for that, not we, Bid- 
dy. Tell the woman to come in,” answered Mr. 
Prince quickly, for his warm heart was filled 
with much pity for the poor and the suffering 
this fair Christmas morning. 

She came into the room—that old, shivering 
woman—and the sharp winter wind had driven 
the gray hairs across her forehead, and her clean, 
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while Mrs, Prince, who had come into the room} but thin, faded dress—her cold, bare hands— 
to witness Abbie’s exploriations into grandpa’s} her pallid, attenuated face, told her story at once: 
stocking, added, as she smoothed her hair before } she was a beggar and an invalid. 
the small mirror, “Come, come, my little crazy-} “Sit right down here by the fire, and warm 
headed girl. The breakfast bell will ring in five { yourself,” said Mr, Prince, with a world of pity 
minutes, and here you are without so much as {in his tones, as he drew his own great, easy . 
your stockings on.” chair before the grate, while his wife hurriedly 
But it was a good many five minutes before | piled a plate with warm hash and sweet potatoes. 
Abbie presented herself at the breakfast-table; ‘Let me carry it to her, mamma, please,” 
that morning, and when she did there was a} whispered Abbie, putting up her eager little 
demure, half-thoughtful expression on _ her‘ hands. 
round little face quite unusual to it, for Abbie{ Tears broke into the dim eyes of the old wo- 


was an only child, and a half-spoiled one, of 
course “ Why didn’t you bring Dolly down to 
breakfast, and what makes you look so sober, 
little girl ?” questioned the father, as his child 
quietly took her seat on his left hand 


man as Abbie gave her the plate. 

“God bless you, little one!” she said. “I'll 
save it for Katie. She’s as young and tender as 
you are, and I couldn’t let my darling starve. I 

‘am an old woman, and Death will come for me 
‘ (359) 
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ina few weeks at the farthest, so I’d havestayed} “Little children, when you read this story, will 
at home and met him boldly, where the last } not you too sit down and consider how you can 
stick was burning and the last crust gone; but} make a “ merry Christmas for somebody else? 

I couldn’t see that little one, that was reared as 


tenderly as you were, dying for a little some- GEN. TOM THUMB’S VISIT TO QUEEN 
: VICTORIA. 





thing to eat.” 
“Oh, where does she live? Can’t I go to her, : 
mamma ?” cried Abbie, and her sweet face was} “On our second visit to the Queen,” says 
very full of pity. | Barnum, “ we were received in whatis called the 
° Yellow Drawing-Room,’ a magnificent apart- 
“Grandma, grandma, have you brought me} ment, surpassing in splendor and gorgeousness 
something to eat?’ The voice was very full of anything of the kind I had everseen. It is on 
plaintive eagerness, that asked the question, as} the north side of the gallery, and is entered from 
the door was pushed hastily open, and Abbie;that apartment. It was hung with drapery of 
and Biddy—one carrying a bundle, the other a}rich yellow satin damask, the couches, sofas, 
basket—looked eagerly into the attic. and chairs, being covered with the same mate- 
No wonder they both shuddered, it was so; rial. The vases, urns, and ornaments, were 
bare, so cold, so wretched! The tangled golden } all of modern patterns, and the most exquisite 
hair swept across the face of the little creature} workmanship. The room was panelled in gold, 
who stood there frightened and trembling, while} and the cornices beautifully carved and gilt. 
her blue hands and half-bared feet were a piti-}The tables, pianos, &c., were mounted with 
ful sight to behold. 3gold, inlaid with pearls of various hues, and 
“ Little girl,” said Abbie, panting in her eager} of the most elegant devices. 
haste, as she came toward the child—“ your: “ We were ushered into this gorgeous drawing- 
grandma’s at our house, and we’ve come for you }room before the queen and royal circle had left 
to go home with us. Biddy’s brought you some} the dining-room, and, as they approached, the 
of my clothes. I guess they’ll just fit, and ’ma}General bowed respectfully, and remarked to 
wrapped ups whole sight of cake and things for; her majesty, that ‘he had seen her before,’ 
you to edt!” eo : adding, ‘I think thisis a prettier room than the 
Oh, how bright little Katie’s wistful face grew, ; picture-gallery ; that chandelier is very fine.’ 
and how she laughed and clapped her hands; “The queen smilingly took him by the hand, 
when Abbie opened the basket, and she saw the} and said she hoped he was very well. 
frosted Christmas cake, and the tarts rising up} “‘ Yes, ma’am,’ he replied ‘I’m first-rate.’ 
from the little scolldpped circles of crustinruby-}  ‘‘‘ General,’ continued the queeu, ‘ this is the 
colored mounds! I can hardly tell you which ; Prince of Wales.’ 
was the happiest, the little girls whose benumed; “‘ How are you, Prince?’ said the General, 
hands received these things, half wondering if}shaking him by the hand; and then standing 
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an angel had not come to her; or the little girl 
who, standing by,saw her eat them with an eag- 
erness that told better than any words of the 
long, long hunger that had preceded the feast. 

“ Papa, she need not goaway again, need she? 
She says she is sure this house is Heaven, and 
Ihave given her my old doll, and we’ve been 
playing mother all the afternoon.”” And Abbie 
Prince nestled coaxingly to her father’s side as he 
stood there alone, looking dreamily into the fire. 

“No, pussy, she needn’t go,” placing his hand 
tenderly on the little restless head. ‘Mother 
and I have settled all this thing before. The 
grandmother—poor old soul !—cannot hold out 
more than a month longer. It is.a terrible 
thing that people who have enjoyed all the com- 
forts of life, should be brought so low.” 

“ And after she is gone, papa?” 





beside the Prince, he remarked, ‘ The Prince is 
taller than I am, but I feel as big as anybody’— 
upon which he strutted up and down-the room 
as proud as a peacock, amid shouts of laughter 
from all present. 

“The Queen then introduced the Princess 
Royal, and the General immediately led her to 
his elegant little sofa, which we took with us, 
and with much politeness sat himself down be- 





side her. Shortly, rising from his seat, he went 
through his various peformances as before, and 
the queen handed him an elegant and costly 
souvenir, which had been expressly made for 
him by her order; for which, he told her, ‘ he 
was very much obliged, and would keep it as 
long as he lived.’ 

“The Queen of the Belgians, (daughter of 
Louis Philippe) was present on this occasion. 
She asked the General where he was going when 


“Qh, Katie shall stay with you, if she likes, he left London? 


and will be a good girl. I’ve long felt that you} 
needed a playmate, and she promises to be just; 


“To Paris,’ he replied. 
“*Whom do you expect to see there?’ she 


the one. Well,now, little girl,your wish at the / continued. 





breakfast-table has been gratified. You’ve giv-; “Of course, all expected he would answer, 
en somebody else a merry Christmas. Have}‘ The King of the French ;’ but the little fellow 
you had one yourself?” i replied : f : 

The sweet, beaming, uplifted face answered: “‘I shall see Monsieur de Guillaudeu in 
him. “Oh, papa, the merriest in my life!” Paris.’ 

“And the merriest of my life too,” lisped; “The two Queens looked inquiringly to me, 
the soft voice of little Katie, who had stolen into} and when I informed them that.Mons. G. was 
the room unobserved, and now came and slip-}my French naturalist, who had preceded me to 
ped her hdhd in Abbie’s. Paris, they laughed most heartily.” 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS JESTER. 


_—_— 


ALFRED Beavmoyt, an orphan, lived with an 
aunt to whom he was a perpetual torment, from 
his propensity to play mischievous pranks, and 
to ridicule the infirmities or peculiarities of ‘his 
fellow-creatures. We shall give an instance or 


two of his unbecoming and very blameable® 


conduct; he has been known to ask questions 
of a blind man which it was impossible for him 
to answer; and to use himself by the sight 
of two lame beggars*painfully laboring to out- 
walk each other for a few halfpence, which he 
proposed to give to the winner. His aunt often 
vainly reproved such unfeeling conduct, and 
told him how sinful it was to mock those whom 
God had afflicted. 

In the town not far distant from the place 
where Alfred lived, there resided a hump- 
backed attorney. One morning ten persons 
came into his office at the same hour, each 
having received a notice to go there. They 
were all humpbacks: the lawyer supposed 
that they had assembled for the purpose of 
turning him into ridicule, and they thought 
that he had called them together from the same 
motive.. However, after mutual explanations, 
it appeared that the letters summoning them 
had not issued from his office, and each of the 
visitors went away with his own conjectures as 
to the author of this heartless joke. It was 
traced to Alfred Beaumont, and every one of 
his dupes vowed to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

When Mr. Murray, the clergyman of the parish, 
who had been a friend of Alfred’s father, heard 
of the matter, he rebuked Alfred severely, and 
pointed out to him the danger of exciting the 
hatred of his neighbors instead of trying to gain 
their affections. #“ Only ill-natured persons,” 
said he, “take pleasure in exposing the infir- 
mities of others; he reminded him of the 
tenderness of Christian charity exemplified 
by our Saviour, who collected the sick and 
infirm around him to pity, condole, and heal 
them. His remonstrances, however, had no 
effect. 

One evening Alfred happened to stroll toward 
a lonely cottage inhabited by an old blind wo- 
man and her son. She was so familiar with 
every spot around that, notwithstanding her 
want of sight, she could ramble about without 
assistance. Alfred, on arriving at the cottage, 
found the door opened, and went in. There was 
no person there, and his mind, always bent on 
mischief, conceived the idea of playing a trick 
upon the old woman. He caught sight of a 
rosary with ivory beads, and chuckled at the 
whim of putting these out of their places, and 
at the old woman’s being puzzled in. consequence 
when saying her prayers. Taking the rosary 
into a wood where he supposed no one would 
see what he was about, he deranged the order 
of the beads, and was returning, with the in- 
tention of replacing the rosary, when he per- 
ceived a man sitting on the threshold of the 





constable. 


door. Recognizing him as one of the hump- 
backs whom he had hoaxed some months before 
in the attorney’s office, and desirous of avoid- 
ing him, he waited some time in the wood ex- 
pecting that the man would soon leave the cot- 
tage. In this however he was disappointed. 
It was growing late, so he said to himself, I will 
conte here.again to-morrow morning, pay Dame 
Lavender a visit, and slip the rosary into some 
corner of herroom. What a fuss the old woman 
will be in about it to-night! 

When Mrs. Lavender was going to bed she 
went to the place where she kept her rosary, 
and was quite as much puzzled as the mis- 
chievous boy hoped she would be. Next mor- 
ning she was up at her usual early hour: having 
to pay her rent that day, she unlocked a press 
and put her hand upon the shelf where she 
had two little bags containing money ; and to 
her surprise found but one of them. 

“ Peter,” said she to her son, “can you see 
the two bags ?” 

“No mother; here is only one!” — Peter 
searched, but could not find the second bag. In 
a short time it was known that Dame Lavender 
had been robbed. Alfred, next day, was on his 
way to her cottage when he saw a crowd ap- 
proaching his aunt’s house with the parish 
constable at their head.—‘‘ Here is another of 
the humpbacks,” thought he: “can he be 
coming to call me to account for the trick I 
played on him? The shepherd I saw yester- 
day at the door of the cottage is with him, and 
he has the same reason to be angry with me!” 
When the crowd came nearer he distinctly 
heard. Mrs. Lavender’s name pronounced re- 
peatedly. His aunt, surprised at seeing so 
many people at her door, went out to ask what 
they wanted; the constable told her that he 
wanted to speak to her nephew about a very 
serious matter. Alfred had returned back, 
having hastily slipped the.-rosary into his 
pocket: he stoutly asked the constable what 
was his business with him? the man informed 
him that a robbery had been committed the 
day before, at Dame Lavender’s while she and 
her son were out. 

“And what has been stolen?” inquired -Al- 
fred, smilingly. 

“A bag, containing a large sum of money,” 
replied the constable ; “and you, sir, are accused 
of the theft, for you were seen going into the 
house.” 

“ Who saw me?” asked Alfred. 

“T,” said the humpbaked shepherd. 

“And you saw me take a bag of money,” 
added Alfred, looking indignantly at his ac- 
cuser. 

“No, I did not see that,” replied the shep- 
herd. 

“ Well, constable,” said Alfred, “you had bet- 
ter accuse some one else.” 

“Whom else shall I accuse?” asked the 
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“Perhaps me,” said the shepherd, with a}door turning on its hinges, and immediately 


broad grin. 

“And why not,” said Alfred; “I saw you 
near the house, as you saw me?” 

“But [saw you inside,” replied the shepherd; 
“and ask the neighbors, besides, if I could have 
been the thief. Is there any one here who will 
accuse me? Try if there is any one here who 
suspects me.” 

“No, no,” cried out all the assembled pea- 
sants together. 

“Now, master Alfred,” said he, “ try’ and 
get your neighbors to say a good word for 
you.” 

At this moment one of the bystanders caught 
sight of a small gold cross and some beads 
peeping out of Alfred’s pocket, pulled it away 
from the boy, and held it up to the crowd. 
Alfred’s aunt fell fainting to the ground ; he 
trembled violently; for he saw that he had no 
chance of clearing himself from suspicion. A 
few minutes afterwards he was led, handcuffed, 
on his way to prison. 

Mr. Murray, the clergyman, was riding by 
when he met the constable escorting a prisoner: 
he went up with the intention of saying a kind 
word to the unfortunate person. He was speech- 
less with astonishment when he saw the son of 
his old friend charged with a felony. “I am 
innocent, sir!” exclaimed Alfred, in an agony 
of grief: “appearances are against me; but the 
truth I hope will be found out.” He then told 
him all that had occurred, and shed many tears 
of regret that his mischievous propensity had 
led him to act so foolishly. 

The good clergyman did not utter a word of 
reproach ; he rode alongside of the boy until 
they reached the prison, in order to give him 
courage to support the disgrace of being led as 
a thief through the village; and, on leaving, 
promised to see him soon again. 

Another severe mortification awaited Alfred. 
The jailor’s wife was another of the humpbacks 
who had figured at the scene in the attorney’s 
office. She knew that Alfred was the author 
of that jest which had made eleven persons 
the laughing-stock of the town. She there- 
fore subjected the boy to every annoyance 
in her power; and this he looked upon as a 
just judgment for the offences of which he had 
been guilty. 

The clergyman in the meantime had repeated 
interviews with the magistrates} but he found 
it impossible to convince them of Alfred’s in- 
nocence. He employed various means for dis- 
covering the real criminal. The inhabitants of 
the place had been astonished at the arrest and 
imprisonment of Alfred, and they could not 
now help feeling sorry when they saw that his 
misfortune so deeply afflicted their worthy 
minister; they therefore assisted him in his 
investigations. As it was thought probable that 
the thief, or thieves, might make a new attempt, 
they set a watch about Mrs. Lavender’s cottage, 
and Mr. Murray took his turn among the 
watchers. He was on guard the night before 
the morning on which Alfred was to be brought 
to trial: he thought he heard the creaking of a 


afterwards saw a figure, dressed as if in a wind- 
ing-sheet, in the direction of the wood. Two 
men who were with him were going to fire, but 
jhe motioned to them not to do so. He fol- 
lowed ‘the figure noiselessly: it entered the 
wood and knelt down. He saw it lay what 
appeared to be a small bag on the stone arch of 
a well. The moon at that moment shone upon 
the face of the figure, and he recognised the 
features of Dame Lavender! The old woman 
retraced her steps, went into her house, and 
and shut the door. coe a and the other 
men hastened to the spot she had visited, and 
found there two bags of money. 

At day-break they knocked at her door, and 
told her to look into her press. After passing 
her hand along the shelf, she exclaimed, “I 
have again been robbed—I miss a bag of 
money !” 

“Only one?” asked Mr. Murray. 

“ Yes sir, only one; for you know it is a long 
time since the other went.” 

“Tt has come back—here it is—put your hand 
on it, my good woman,” said Mr. Murray ; and, 
giving her the two bags, he told her how she 
had robbed herself, and asked her if she was 
conscious of walking in her sleep. 

“When I was a child,” replied the old woman, 
“T used to do so; and I remember my father 
finding me in the orchard at night eating apples 
in-my sleep, and chastizing me for it. It is 
strange that I should begin again after so many 
years; but I thank God that I have got back 
my money, and that an innocent person has 
been cleared. But, sir, I must tell yout 
strange things have happened here for some 
time past. My rosary has been bewitched ; all 
my beads have changed places, so that I am 
quite put out in my prayers.” ; 

“T will bring you the conjuror who bewitch- 
ed your rosary,” said Mr. Murray. He then 
told her how a love of mischief had induced 
Alfred to go into her house—how he had taken 
the rosary without any intention of keeping 
it—and how this piece of what the boy thought 














fun had caused him to be taken up for a theft 
of which-he was innocent, and which might 
have led to his condemnation, but for the 
curious discovery of the past night. 





Wuey the veil of death has been drawn be- 
tween us and the objects of our regard, how 
quick-sighted. do we become to their merits, 
and how bitterly do we then remember words, 
or even looks of unkindness, which may have 


escaped in our intercourse with them! How 
careful should such thoughts render us in the, 
fulfilment of those offices of affection which may ° ’ 
yet be in our power to perform ! for who can tell 
how soon the moment may arrive when repent- 
ance cannot be followed by reperation ? 





Goop manners is the art of making those 





happy with whom we converse. Whoever makes 
the fewest persons uneasy is the best bred man 
in the company. 











